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THE Transactions of the Lancashire and 

Cheshire Antiquarian Society were long, 
and very capably, edited by our correspon- 
dent, the late Mr. A. J. Hawkes. Their sixty- 
fourth volume, which fully maintains the 
very high standard which he set up, contains 
a valuable article, which he left unfinished 
and which Mr. J. J. Bagley has completed, 
on the long, industrious and argumentative 
life of Peter Austin Nuttall the lexico- 
grapher. It is interesting to note that Nuttall 
was a publisher and produced his Classical 
Dictionary in the appropriate setting of 
Gough Square. 

Mr. W. H. Chaloner has a long and 
interesting account of John Galloway, one 
of the great Scots engineers of the last 
century. Though he lived till 1894 he had 
built Manchester’s first locomotive sixty- 
three years earlier, and had been an eye- 
witness of the Peterloo Massacre, whose 
social and economic background is described 
in the Transactions by Mr. Donald Read. 

The late Dr. R. N. Salaman, author of 
The History and Social Influence of the 
Potato, would seem to have pursued his 
favourite subject into its loneliest furrow. 
He wrote in 1947 to the Secretary of the 
Society of Brewers to ask why no public- 
house had been “ dedicated to the potato ” 
and was informed that “ vegetables on the 
signboard are rare, and then mostly in 
combination, e.g. the Leg of Mutton and 
Cauliflower . . . the nearest approach I can 
offer you is the Ox Noble.” Dr. Salaman 
sought out the Oxnoble Inn in Manchester 
and (though the inn turned out to be “a 
drear square building in a dull drear street,” 
and though the eponymous potato is “ of 
poor taste and quality .. . insipid and earthy”) 
somehow made out of these unpromising 
materials an article which is interesting to 
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the ordinary reader and valuable to the 
student of Manchester’s economic history. 


(THE Journal of the British Society of 

Master Glass-Painters may be compared 
for its excellence and for the delightful 
variety of its contents to the bouillabaisse, 
which Thackeray pronounced “a_ noble 
dish,” and in which, according to Mr. Wode- 
house, “ you are likely to find almost any- 
thing, from a nautical gentleman’s sea-boots 
to a small China mug engraved with the 
legend ‘Un cadeau (a present) de (from) 
Deauville (Deauville) *.” 

One of the best ingredients which go to 
make up the admirable mixture of this 
Journal is M. Jean Lafond’s account of the 
‘English window’ which still adorns the 
beautiful church at Notre Dame at Caudebec 
and was given by the English captain Fulk 
Eyton, governor of Caudebec from 1435 
till 1447. He is, alas, described by a con- 
temporary French chronicler as impiissimus 
et saevissimus praedo, but, if this is true, he 
at least put to a good use some part of his 
ill-gotten gains. 

In the very readable pages of the Journal 
which are headed ‘ News and Notes’ one 
finds two interesting anecdotes which con- 
cern the city of York. One tells how the 
great east window of St. Martin-le-Grand 
in Coney Street started on a journey of five 
hundred yards to the Minster, and dis- 
appeared completely on the way. The 
other, more pleasingly, recounts how the 
patron and frequenters of Soho’s famous 
“French Pub,” remembering that it is 
rightly styled The York Minster, have very 
commendably made what is_ technically 
called a whip-round and sent a donation of 
several thousand francs to the York 
Minster Windows Fund. 


F the editor of the “ Dumasian” is justified 
in saying that “most French men of 
letters believed that only France could pro- 
duce great writers and that Shakespeare, 
Scott and Byron were stupendous and 
inexplicable accidents” perhaps we may 
claim a less insular taste: but Alexandre 
Dumas himself we do for the most part 
regard as “a slapdash writer” and “a sort 
of French Henty.” But there are, it seems, 
enough Englishmen who hold the opposite 
view to form a Dumas Association with its 
own magazine. In its very interesting first 


number we find Jean Cocteau, President of 
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the Association, acclaiming Dumas as “le 


prince du plus vrai que le vrai”: we read 
that Rosseti thought him “the most living 
dramatic genius since Shakespeare”: and 
we discover Shaw saying that ‘“ Nobody 
ever could, or did, or will improve on 
Dumas’s romances and plays.” We may still 
perhaps doubt, in our complete ignorance, 
some of the editor’s more enthusiastic 
claims (was Dumas really the equal of any 
contemporary British novelist?): but at least 
he has stimulated already one reader to 
test the opinions formed at school. 


(THE seventy-fifth volume of the Trans- 
actions of the Monumental Brass 
Society opens with a tribute to the horioured 
memory of the Rev. R. W. M. Lewis, who 
had been President of the Society since 1934, 
and a member ever since. Over sixty years 
ago it was known as the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Association of Brass Collectors. 

The earlier title was not only cumbrous, 
but also regrettably misleading, for amongst 
the many praiseworthy activities of the 
Society has always been the persuading of 
‘collectors’ to restore to the original 
matrices those sepulchral brasses which have 
come into their possession. Thus in the 
present volume we read of brasses which, 
through the mediation of the Society, have 
gone back to the churches of Brundish, 
North Mymms, Biggleswade, and Sturry; 
and of others which, since their places of 
origin were unknown, have been placed in 
museums. At Great Greenford the figure of 
Richard Thornton, stolen forty years ago, 
has been recovered and replaced; but where 
is that of his wife, Alys, and where those 
of their eight children? Perhaps, though, it 
served Richard right, for his brass is made 
of monastic loot, and, on its reverse, appears 
part of the figure of a fourteenth-century 
Flemish cleric. 

Our correspondent, Mr. H. Stanford 
London, has a scholarly article on the 
canting arms of Peplesham, which show the 
bird variously known as the _ popeler, 
shoveller, or spoonbill. There are other 
papers on palimpsests, on lost brasses at 
Willesborough and Eaton Bray, and on 
brasses in Gelderland and Eastern Germany. 
An illustration amongst the latter shows a 
fourteenth-century prelate vested, rather 


unusually, in cope and dalmatic; but the 
Germans have always had a tendency to 
overdo things. 
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Notes 





TWO NOTES ON THE AUGUSTINIAN 
AND POSSIBLY WEST MIDLAND 
ORIGIN OF THE ANCREN RIWLE 


I 
O the liturgical arguments for the 
Augustinian origin of the Riwle,' may 
be added the following points on other 
matters. 

In the 
injunctions : 

Nexst fleshe ne schal non werien no 

linnene cloth bute zif hit beo of herde and 

of greate heorden. 
(MS. Nero, ed. M. Day, EETS CCV, 1952, 
p. 191, 11.8-9. All further references are 
to this edition): and 

wassheth ou hwar se ze habbeth neode, 

ase ofte ase ze wulleth. (p. 192, ll. 27-8.) 
The concession to wear linen, even though 
of the roughest, may well seem slight 
enough, but as Hall remarked, it was most 
unusual. J. C. Dickinson, in his work on 
the Austin Canons remarks: 

Few of the differences between monks and 

regular canons attracted more attention 

from early controversialists than the fact 
that the first wore garments of wool, the 
second of linen.” 

It was the Augustinians alone among the 
Orders, as Father McNabb noted, who 
valued cleanliness, accounting dirtiness, in 
the words of one of them, ‘a sign of negli- 
gence, not a sign of goodness.” 

The Rule of St. Gilbert may provide a 
typical contrast here. The hair of the nuns 
is to be washed seven times a year, but no 
more, except with permission in necessity. 
When they wash their heads, they may also 
wash their faces with cloths (pannis). They 
are not, however, to wash their feet without 
orders from a superior, unless when work- 
ing barefoot they shall have soiled them in 
mud.* 

‘Fr. V. McNabb, MLR, XI, 1916; XV, 1920; 
Archivum Fratrum Praedicatorum, IV (Rome, 
1934), 49. 

* The Origins of the Austin Canons, 1950, p. 184. 

. } seer y Dickinson, op. cit., p. 195. 

* Dugdale, Monasticon, VI, 2, p. lvi of the pages 
inserted after p. 945. 


Outer Rule are two precise 
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Augustinian influence may also be 
suspected in some less precise details. Thus 
the emphasis in the Riwle (p. 191) on keep- 
ing warm and on wearing ‘sensible’ clothing, 
in bed and out, is in accord with Augustinian 
precept and contrary to monastic theory.° 
The injunction to the recluses not to say 
whether they are of the white or the black, 
or to say they are of both, and the refer- 
ences to St. James (pp. 1, 4-5, 10, 191) follow 
the Augustinian custom of leaving the 
regulation of dress to individual houses, and 
are closely comparable with the injunctions 
of the regular canon Arno of Reichersberg.® 
Again it has been noticed that the emphasis 


‘on reading in the Riwle (e.g. p. 19, 11.4-5) 


is unusual compared with contemporary 
monastic practice.’ The Austin canons 
were notable for the place they gave to 
study: ‘When we pray we speak with the 
Lord, but when we read the Lord speaks 
with us.* The moderation for which the 
Austin canons were noted may perhaps be 
detected in some of the details mentioned 
above, and on occasions where, though 
following St. Bernard, the author makes con- 
cessions which Bernard does not.* The 
Cistercians practised almost complete 
silence. The Riwle also demands silence in 
general (e.g. pp. 29 ff.), but notable relaxa- 
tions are made in favour of talking with 
maid-servants after blood-letting and hwon 
ou puncheth heuie (p. 192 1.21). This is in 
accord with the practice of the uncongre- 
gated regular canons.’° 

There is however one instance in which 
the Riwle follows the severer practice of the 
more austere independent congregations of 
Austin canons of St. Victor, Prémontré, and 
Arrouaise, who were much influenced by 
Cistercian practice. This is in the denial 
of meat, except in sickness." 


* Dickinson, op. cit., p. 180, n. 2, and p. 1985. 
cf. Arno, Migne, PL 194, c. 1518. 

* Dickinson, op. cit., pp. 175-6, 185; 
Migne, PL 194, c. 1496 and 1502. 

"B. Smalley, The Study of the Bible in_ the 
Middle Ages, 2nd ed. Oxford, 1952, P- 284. Ailred, 
however, allows reading if prayer becomes weari- 
some, De Vita Eremitica, Migne, PL 32, c. 1456. 

*The Bridlington Master, quoted by Dickinson, 
op. cit., pp. 186-7; and cf. p. 180. 

_ * e.g. Riwle, p. 186, 11.22 ff., where the source 
is Bernard, In Cantica XXX. , 

** Dickinson, op. cit., pp. 183-4. Aijilred seems 
only to allow his sister to speak with the servants 
on matters of practical necessity, De Vita Eremetica, 
Migne, PL 32, c. 1455. ee 

— p. 188, 11.25-5; cf. Dickinson, op. cit., 
p. . 


Arno, 
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The numerical odds are quite in favour 
of the author of the Riwle being an Austin 
canon, for that was the most numerous 
though least regimented order in England 
in the late twelfth century. It also produced 
a number of scholars, of whom Neckham 
is perhaps the best known. The canons 
were notable for the moderation, learning 
and eclecticism which characterise the 
Riwle. The points above, when taken with 
the liturgical evidence, make a good prima 
facie case for asserting that the author of the 
Riwle was an Austin canon. 

To go further and to decide whether he 
was a regular canon, or belonged to one of 
the congregations is much more difficult. It 
might be argued that his emphasis on con- 
templation, the severity of the life he is 
regulating, and the dominating influence of 
St. Bernard, all suggest that he belonged to 
one of the congregations, several of which 
had at least a foothold in England.’* The 
Victorines, intellectually the most dis- 
tinguished of the congregations, had a few 
English houses, most of which, it may be 
noted, were chiefly in the Gloucestershire- 
Somerset area, but of which Wigmore in 
Herefordshire was one. 

It is a nice question whether the presenta- 
tion of the MS. of the Wisse to Wigmore 
Abbey about 1300 favours the theory of an 
Augustinian origin. The association is 
interesting; but why had they no copy 
before? 

Father McNabb interpreted the Augustin- 
ian influence as indicative of Dominican 
authorship, since the Dominicans followed 
the Rule of St. Augustine. His liturgical 
arguments I am not competent to judge, but 
they were contested by Father Herbert 
Thurston, an acknowledged authority, who 
while not absolutely denying Dominican 
authorship, insisted that the question re- 
mained open. He noted that Dominican 
authorship would necessarily imply a date 
of composition of the Riwle at the earliest 
about 1225. Such a date is by no means 
impossible, yet the Riwle does not mention 
the Seven Sacraments, which were much 
emphasised about that time. The omission 
would favour an earlier date for the 
Riwle.'* We may note further that although 
the Riwle may well have been written after 

1200, some time must presumably have 


'? Dickinson, op. cit., p. 77 and p. 133. 
* RES Il, 1926, pp. 88-9; pp. 199-201. 
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elapsed between the time it was finished and 
the completion of the revised version, the 
Ancrene Wisse (which is usually dated 
1230), even if that time was no more than 
the decade suggested by Professor Tolkien.'* 
The supposition that the author was an 
Austin canon, whether regular or of a 
congregation, avoids these complications of 
date, has a good deal in its favour, and as 
far as a layman can see, nothing against it. 


It has been both asserted and denied that 
the author of the Riwle was a man of the 
West Midlands. Perhaps the denial relies 
to some extent on an implicit modern con- 
ception of England, in which London 
absorbs practically the whole cultural life 
of the country. It was not so in the twelfth 
century. At that time, as Professor Tolkien 
long ago pointed out, a strong local culture 
could exist without being by any means cut 
off from the rest of England and the 
continent. The Western alliterative revival 
of the fourteenth century is the best known 
evidence of the continuity of such a culture. 

We can deduce from the Riwle something 
of the quality of the people for whom it was 
written, and of the society of which they 
were part. The three sisters were well-born 
(p. 85, 1.24), could read French and English, 
and were obviously devout lay persons. 
They were maintained by a _ powerful 
neighbouring friend (p. 85, 11.14-16) who 
was presumably a devout layman. Such 
persons are not likely to have been excep- 
tions in their society. 

There has recently been shown good 
evidence of such a society of well-to-do 
devout laity in the West Midlands, about 
the middle of the twelfth century. This date 
is probably some decades too early for the 
composition of the Riwle, but social groups 
last longer (disasters apart) than individual 
men, and there is a strong supposition that 
if such a society existed in the middle of the 
twelfth century it also existed towards the 
end of the century. The evidence for this 
society comes from the striking group of 
monuments in Herefordshire and neighbour- 
ing counties which seems to have been 
begun with the building of Shobdon Church 
between 1138 and 1341.'° Shobdon Church 

“* Ancrene Wisse and Hali Meithhad’, Essays 
and Studies of the English Association, XIV, 1929. 


Zarnecki, Later English Romane esque 
Sculpture, 1953, pp. 9 ff. 
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was founded by Oliver de Merlimond, chief 
steward of Hugh de Mortimer, lord of 
Wigmore. With the foundation of Shobdon, 
Oliver associated a group of Victorine 
canons, who were finally, after a few 
troubled years, settled at Wigmore, about 
1179. Before Shobdon Church was built its 
site was occupied by a wooden chapel, 
dedicated to St. Juliana. Wigmore Church 
was dedicated to St. James. The Victorine 
canons certainly numbered Englishmen 
among them, sent in the first instance from 
St. Victor itself. One of the canons was 
Simon, son of Oliver de Merlimond. 
Another, for two periods the prior, was the 
great Biblical scholar Andrew of St. Victor, 
whose achievements have recently been 
brought to light by Miss Smalley, and who 
may have been English.’® 

The style of Shobdon and other churches 
is sO distinctive as to be described as that 
of the ‘Herefordshire School ’—another 
example of the ‘cultural autonomy’ of this 
area. But the school has also further 
importance. Dr. Zarnecki writes: 

“In comparison with an earlier school 
of English sculpture which blossomed in 
Southern England between 1120 and 1140, 
the Herefordshire school shows an impor- 
tant change in patronage. The greatest 
works of the Southern School are found 
in the monastic houses and they show a 
close similarity of style with contemporary 
illuminations made in these monastic 
centres. The works of the Herefordshire 
School, on the other hand, were executed 
for lay patrons. This is reflected in the 
smaller size of the churches, the greater 
stress on their elaborate decorations and 
the choice of subjects, which include many 
taken from contemporary life such as 
fighting warriors or animals and birds 
used in hunting.”"’ 

The sculpture seems to reflect precisely the 
kind of society from which the three 
anchoresses must have come. There 
appears to be no equivalent to this group 
of devout and important laymen, and also 
laywomen, expressing itself in such active 
patronage (which included the foundation of 
nunneries)'* anywhere else in the country 
in the second half of the twelfth century. 
The West Midlands thus appears as an 


'°T. Wright, History of Ludlow, eer, 1852, 
f 


pp. 95-122. B. Smalley, op. cit., pp. 112 
* op. cit., p. 15 (italics mine). 
aa Wright, op. cit., pp. 96 ff. 
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eminently comprehensible birth-place for the 
Riwle. 

The influences which helped to form the 
style of the Herefordshire School are 
curiously parallel to those which are found 


| inthe Ancren Riwle. The sculpture is much 


influenced by Continental sources, as is the 
thought of the Riwle. The Scandinavian 
elements in the vocabulary of the Riwle 
have their counterpart in the strong reminis- 


' cences of some Scandinavian styles in the 


sculpture. As the Riwle demonstrates in its 
way the continuity of English prose, so the 
sculpture has clear affinities with Anglo- 
‘Saxon styles and motives.'” 

It need make no difficulty that some at 
least of the lay patrons who made possible 
the work of the Herefordshire School had 
French names. There is now abundant 
evidence, beyond even what Chambers 
urged, to show that as late as 1200 most 
people in England, even of the upper classes, 
with French names, had English as their 
natural tongue.”° 

There is nothing here to prove the West 
Midland origin of the Riwle. But the 
sculpture reveals a society which, according 
to the present state of our knowledge, may 
well have been unique and was certainly 
capable of providing just the sort of back- 
ground which we must posit for the Riwle. 
There was strong Augustinian influence at 
Wigmore; and in Herefordshire generally 
there was an upper-class devout laity, able 
and willing to command artists and scholars 
who were in touch with Continental influ- 
ences and with Scandinavian and Old 
English traditions. It is at least an 
interesting coincidence. D. S. BREWER. 


'* cf. Zarnecki, op. cit., pp. 10 ff. 
**See especially G. E. Woodbine’s valuable 
article, ‘ The language of English law’, Speculum, 
XVIII, 1943. Ailred prayed in English on his 
deathbed; see Daniel, Vita Ailredi, ed. F. M. 
Powicke, Nelson’s Medieval Classics, pp. 59-60, 
and cf. the editor’s Introduction, p. xlii, n.1. 


UNRECORDED UNIVERSITY MEN 


(THOSE invaluable reference works, the 

published registers of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, were necessarily compiled from the 
surviving archives, and accordingly for the 
earlier period they are incomplete for 
several reasons, such as loss of records or 
laxness of the clerks. This situation is 
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vividly explained by the Venns,' but it may 
be forgotten by the casual user, particu- 
larly since for some well-known alumni the 
editors have supplemented the archives with 
data from other sources. The purpose of 
the present note is to illustrate how the 
registers may be augmented from evidence 
found in contemporary books, specifically 
books printed between 1565 and 1665. 

Three types of information—university 
affiliation, college membership, and degrees 
—may all be exemplified in an unrecorded 
Oxford man appearing on the fringe of a 
circle of Caroline dramatists. One Francis 
Tuckyr has commendatory verses before 
Shakerley Marmion’s Moral Poem, 1637, 
and James Shirley’s Poems, 1646, while, pro- 
viding a university connection can be estab- 
lished, it is natural to equate him with the 
* F.T., Mag. Art. Oxon.” who has verses 
before Richard Brome’s Northern Lass, 
1632.2, Tucker is not in the published 
Oxford lists, yet among the Thomason 
Tracts is a posthumous poem of his, The 
Divine Dirge of a Dying Swan, 1661, 
designating him “M.A. of St. Johns 
Colledge in Oxon.” The dedication by his 
widow to Archbishop Juxon declares that 
he was at St. John’s during Juxon’s presi- 
dency (1621-1633). Further details may be 
gleaned from the State Papers and other 
sources. Acting as an informer while im- 
prisoned for debt in Newgate in 1638, he 
describes himself as “ B.D.” Tucker suffered 
as a Royalist preacher, and was buried at 
St. Bennet’s, Paul’s Wharf, in 1658, leaving 
his family in want. 

The claims of the following men to uni- 
versity membership is not supported by the 
registers. For brevity, documentation is by 
date and number of the books in Pollard 
and Redgrave’s Short-Title Catalogue of 
Books 1475-1640: 


1613 11544 Henr. Antho., M.A. [in an 
Oxford group] 

1639 13555 Reuben Bourn, “olim 
Cantab.” 

1632 24809 Thomas Drant, M.A., Cant. 

1585 12299 Henry Sale, Master of 


Artes 


‘The published registers referred to are; John 
and J. A. Venn, Alumni Cantabrigienses; Joseph 
Foster, Alumni Oxonienses; and C. W. Boase and 
Andrew Clark, Register of the University of Oxford, 
1449-1622. 

* The identification was suggested by A. M. Clark 
in his Thomas Heywood (1931). 
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[1590] 


1312 P.Hunsdon Cantabrig. 
1637 


4510 Henry Stanford, Master of 


Arts 
1611 13783 Roger Stedman, “ profes. 
Theologiae Oxoniensis.” 


It is chronologically impossible that Drant, 
Gale and Stanford were the men of those 
names shown earlier or later in the registers. 
Stedman elsewhere describes himself as 
chaplain to the Bishop of Hereford. The 
Hunsdon entry is the only one cited in this 
article that can be considered suspect, since 
some of the other names appearing in that 
book are curiously untraceable. 

To turn to college memberships, the 
Oxford records list three chronologically 
possible Thomas Bakers to author the verses 
before William Thorne’s Tullius (unrecorded 
1592 edition in the Folger Library), but none 
of these is “ Mertonensis” as the poem is 


signed. In publishing his translation of the 
Battle between Frogs and Mice, 1603, 
William Fowldes describes himself as 


“C.C.C.”, although the only recorded man 
of the name was at Brasenose. A roll of 
forty-two preachers of Chichester diocese in 
a 1577 book (13923) is chiefly interesting 
as evidence of the low educational estate of 
the early Elizabethan clergy, but incidentally 
it suggests that Venn has merged two indi- 
viduals in the entry for William Hodson, and 
it shows the following new college associa- 
tions for Oxford men: Thomas Mawdisley, 
Lincoln; William Ridley, Queens; and 
Thomas Williamson, Brasenose. 

Unrecorded degrees can be troublesome 
when one is attempting to identify a person 
with precision. The M.A. that Venn is un- 
able to confirm for Andrew Sharpe was 
claimed by that individual when he wrote 
verses in 1612 (22375) as a proctor of the 
Arches. Nor can one trace the B.D. claimed 
in 1624 (10738) by one Thomas Draper. 

In other instances books clarify the uni- 
versity records. Venn lists a shadowy 
Richard Wortle; the dedication of Digby’s 
De Arte Natandi, 1587, shows that the name 
should be Wortley and that the man was 
presumably the later Sir Richard. On the 
other hand, books can confuse with errors 
as well as assist. Thus the signature to 
verses before Coryate’s Crudities, “* Laurent- 
ius Emley ” of Magdalen College, Oxford, is 
—although twice so printed—almost cer- 
tainly an error for Theophilus Emley. 
Puzzles similar to those that have been cited 
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are also found among claimants to member. 
ship in the Inns of Court. 


FRANKLIN B. WILLIAMS, Jr. 
Georgetown University. 


HAVELOK, LINES 1100-1102 

He was werse than sathanas, 

that ihesu crist in erthe shop: ; 
Hanged worthe he on an hok! [Laud MS]f 

[N Notes and Queries, Vol. 183, July-Dec.,) 
1942, p. 367, L. Whitbread suggested the 
emendation forsok for shop, taking iesu 
crist as the object of the verb and making 
the whole an allusion to the betrayal of 
Christ. 
rhythm of 1101 and better fit the theme of) 
betrayal both in the story of Godrich and} 
in that of Judas. It also involves less drastic 
textual alterations: we have found no other” 
example of confusion between the letters’ 
k and p but confusion of w and / occurs) 
at 11. 115, 772, 1920 and 2803 in this MS. 





Whitbread’s double emendation of 1100 to” 


He werse was than iudas does not improve 
the uneven rhythm of the original. It seems 
better to preserve the MS. was werse and 
take sathanas with that as a class-noun in 
reference to Judas (cp. 2512, thanne he was 
ded, that sathanas) : 


He was werse than that sathanas, 11007 
that iesu crist in erthe swok : ’ 
Hanged worthe he on an hok! 1102 


Scribal omission of that is not uncommon 
in this MS. (e.g. 11. 1055, 1874 etc.) and for 
the metrical pattern of 1100 we may 
compare line 3, Of a tale that ich you wile 
telle. 


[Will the writer please let me have his name?— 
Ep.] 


AN UNCOLLECTED SHAKESPEARE 





Swok would both preserve the) ' 4 


Te LITT 








ALLUSION 


MANY readers of Miss C. V. Wedgwood’s 
The King’s Peace will have noticed the 
Shakespeare allusion which she quotes on 
p. 270, but it is not included in any of the 
standard collections. Edward Norgate 
writes to Thomas Read in a letter of June 
3-4, 1639, of ‘Mr. Weckherlin, who plays 
Pyramus and Thisbe and the Lion too’ 
(Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 16339, 
p. 272). This takes its place with a number 
of other allusions turning on Bottom’s 
multiple aspirations: Shakspere Allusion- 
Book, 1. 400 (possibly), I]. 127, 186, 316. 
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SIR THOMAS URQUHART’S 
“ TRISSOTETRAS ” 


GIR THOMAS URQUHARTSS first prose 
treatise, The Trissotetras,' is basic to a 
study of the mind and style of that eccentric 
author. Furthermore, the first manifesta- 
tions of the strange eruption that led to the 
unique translation of the first three books of 
Rabelais are imbedded in the abstruse, 
pedantic, obfuscate Trissotetras. A close 
analysis of the work has not been made, 
even by those who investigate the origin of 
the style used in the translation. In this 


yal of short article, which follows my previous 
fe the) ' discussions of Urquhart,’ I wish, first, to 
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examine the treatise on its own merits, and, 
second, to isolate some of the techniques 
apparent in the treatise that anticipate the 
translation—mannerisms that would lead 
one to believe that Urquhart could not, or 
would not, have written the translation with- 
out the discipline in vocabulary “ invention ” 
that was needed to write the Trissotetras. 
The work has, evidently, never been 
understood. Huntington Brown warns that 
the “title page alone suffices to betray the 
paradox of the author’s claim” that he was 
“ simplifying ” the science of trigonometry, 
“even to the non-mathematically minded.” 
Charles Whibley stated that the treatise is 
the first of the ‘fantastic pamphlets which 


Since the title page is pertinent to the discussion, 
I have quoted it in full; THE / TRISSOTETRAS: 
/ OR, / A MOST EXQUISITE TABLE / FOR / 
Resolving all manner of triangles, whether / Plain 
or Sphericall, Rectangular or Obliquan- / gular, 
with greater facility, then ever / hitherto hath been 
practised: / Most necessary for all such as would 
attaine to the exact / knowledge of Fortification, 
Dyaling, Navigation, Sur- / veying, Architecture, 
the Art of Shadowing, taking of / Heights, and 
Distances, the use of both the Globes, / Perspec- 
tive, the skill of making Maps, the / Theory of 
the Planets, the calculating of their / motions, and 
of all other Astronomi- / call computations what- 
soever. / Now lately invented, and perfected, 
explained, commented on, / and, with all possible 
brevity, and pany in the hid- / dest, and 
most re-searched mysteries, from the very / first 
grounds of the Science it selfe, proved, / and 
convincingly demonstrated. / by Sir THOMAS 
URQUHART of Cromartie, Knight. / Published 
for the benefit of those that are Mathematically 
affected. / LONDON, / Printed by James Young. 
1645. 


The treatise is reprinted in The Works of Sir 
Thomas Urquhart, Edinburgh, The Maitland Club, 
1834 


*These discussions have appeared in_ recent 
volumes of Notes and Queries. 

* Rabelais in English Literature (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1933), p. 114. 
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give him [Urquhart] a niche in the temple 


of literature.”* I have noted elsewhere that 
the editors of the Maitland Club edition 
apologized for reprinting the work. And 
John Willcock, who has written the most 
extended biography of Urquhart, said flatly 
that “no one is known to have read it or 
to have been able to read it.” 

There are two reasons why the work is 
practically unreadable: One is linguistic and 
the other mathematical. First, the mathe- 
matician finds Urquhart’s coined vocabulary 
incomprehensible, and, second, the literary 
critic is unable to separate the vocabulary 
from the mathematical jargon. The logic of 
the treatise, however, seems to have been 
clear to Urquhart, and the terms he coined 
are applicable to his method. 

The treatise, after the usual laudatory 
comments by friends, including a Latin 
poem by Alexander Ross, begins unobstru- 
sively enough with definitions of positions 
and conventional terms in trigonometry, 
cast in traditional terminology. The clarity 
of the introductory sections is what one 
would expect in a handbook. And up to 
the conclusion of the definitions any reader 
who is acquainted with trigonometry, aided 
occasionally by reference to the glossary 
furnished by Urquhart, is able to follow 
the mathematical sense of the treatise. The 
first shock is presented in the tables which 
are captioned “The Trissotetras,” ‘ The 
Planorectangular Table,” “ The Planobliqu- 
angular Table,” “The Spherical Trissotet- 


ras,” “The Orthogonospherical Table,” 
“The Loxogonospherical Table,” “The 
Monurgetick Loxogonospherical Table,” 


and “The Loxogonospherical Disergeticks.’”* 

As long as the author deals with words 
of Greek and Latin derivation, the meaning 
can be determined by translation into 
English. But he was not satisfied with the 
Greek and Latin roots. Believing that he 
was creating a short-cut to the mastery of 
the science of triangles and spheres, he 
coined a crude type of mathematical short- 
hand which makes sense, but leaves the 
reader wondering why. It is difficult to 
convey the full import of Urquhart’s intent 
without quoting extensively from _ the 


* Literary Portraits (New York, 1905), p. 83. 

* Sir Thomas Urquhart of Cromartie, Knight 
(Edinburgh and London, 1899), p. 118. 

*Works, pp. 71-75. Urquhart defined all his 
terms in the glossary or “ Lexicidion"’ appended 
to the treatise. 
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treatise, but an idea of the method that he 
followed can be obtained from some of the 
words he coined. 

Taking Urquhart’s directions contained in 
“The Explanation of the Trissotetras,” the 
reader is able to decipher the code readily 
enough into a mathematical concept, axiom, 
theorem, or mood. For example, from the 
figures it can be noted that the axioms of 
triangles are four: Rulerst, Eproso, Gredis- 
tal and Bagredeffin.’ Each of the axioms 
has branches: for instance, Rulerst has two 
branches: Vradesso and Eradetul. Urquhart 
continues to explain in detail all the figures, 
moods, and tables, providing each figure 
with a descriptive name, such as Pub- 
ketethepsaler, Vkelamb, Etalum, Lamene- 
prep, etc. 

It should be pointed out that the method 
that Urquhart used has its modern analogies. 
He blends the initials or initial syllables, and 
sometimes arbitrarily selects consonants and 
vowels, for ease of pronunciation and 
retention, he says, of the currently accepted 
trigonometrical terms into a name that 
combines the total meaning and defines a 
figure without requiring recourse to an 
involved explanation. There is also much 
of the philosophy and method of forming 
the present-day chemical compound symbols 
in the system created by Urquhart. The 
method is somewhat analogous to acronyms, 
such as Nabisco (National Biscuit Company) 
and Texaco (Texas Company), although his 
attempt is ceriainly more ambitious and 
incorporates much more’ meaningful 
material. For illustration, the coined word 
Rulerst can be analysed into its full meaning 
as follows: 


R, in the axiom of Rulerst, stands for 
radius. 

U. The subtendent side. 

L. The secant. 

E. A side. 

R. The secant complement. 

S. The sine. 

T. The tangent.* 


Since the figure appears in the table on plane 
triangles, it is possible, by following the 
commentary given by Urquhart, to realize 


*For purposes of explanation, Rulerst and 
Vradesso will be analysed. There is no need to 
attempt to decode all the terms, for similar explana- 
tions would have to be given. Here it is necessary 
to establish nothing more than the pattern of 
coinage by Urquhart. 

* Works, pp. 75-78. 
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the compression of meaning and description 
by the use of the symbol Rulerst: 


Rulerst, that is to say, the subtendent in 


plain triangles may be either radius or | 





secant, and the ambients [legs, or sides] | 


either radius, sines, or tangents; for it is a 
maxime in planangular triangles, that any 
side may be put for radius, grounded on 
this, that from any point at any distance a 
circle may be described; therefore, if any 
of the sides of a plain triangle be given 
together with the angles, each of the other 
two sides is given by a threefold propor- 
tion, that is, whether you put that, or this, 
or the third side for the radius; which 
difference occasioneth both in plaine and 
sphericall triangles great variety in their 
calculations.’ 


One of the branches of this axiom being 


Vradesso, an analysis of the term is also | 


given: 

U. The subtendent sides. V. Consonant, 
to avoid vastness or gaping, expresseth 
the same in several figures. 

Ur. The subtendent required. 

Ad. Addition. 

E. A side. Es, sides in the plural number. 

S. The sine. 

O. An opposite angle, or rather cathet- 
opposite.’° 


ie tee 


ON EINE 


Although the exactness with which each © 


coined word describes the figure cannot be | 


indicated sufficiently without recourse to the 
figure itself, the commentary does illustrate 
how the coinage incorporates all the 
information : 
Vradesso, that is, when the hypotenusa is 
radius, the sides are sines of their opposit 
angles, so that there be two arches 


described with that hypotenusal identity | 


of distance, whose centres are in the two 
extremities of the subtendent; for so the 
case will be made plaine in both legs, 
which otherwise would not appeare but 
in one."? 


Urquhart defends his coinages with a 
certain effulgence of vanity, not to say out- 
right intellectual snobbishness: ‘ The 
novelty of these words I know will seeme 
strange to some, and to the eares of the 
illiterate sound like termes of conjuration.”’” 
He appeals, with some justice, to precedence 
in music and logic for his method of coining 


* Ibid., p. 78. 


*° Tbid., pp. 75, 76. 
” Ibid., p. 79. 


* Ibid., p. 75. 
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a special vocabulary as an aid to students in 

mathematics : 
yet seeing that since the very infancie of 
learning, such inventions have been made 
use of, and new words coyned, that the 
knowledge of several things representa- 
tively confined within a narrow compasse, 
might the more easily be retained in a 
memory susceptible of their impression, 
(as is apparent by the names of Barbara, 
Celarent, Darii,, Ferio, and fifteen more 
syllogistic moods,’* and by those likewise 
of Gammuth, A-re, B-mi, C-fa-uth, and 
seventeen other steps of Guido’s scale, 


. which are universally received by men of 


understanding, and that have their spirits 
tuned to the harmony of reason,) I know 
not why Logick and Musick should be 
rather fitted with such helps then 
Trigonometrie, which, for certitude of 
demonstration, hath been held inferior to 
no science, and for sublimity and variety 
of object, is the primest of the 
Mathematicks."* 


Then, as though the strangeness of the 
vocabulary were not enough to astound a 
trained mathematician, much less a student, 
Urquhart brusquely states that the student 
could ‘‘ get them all by heart in lesse then 
the space of an houre, which is no great 
expence of time, though bestowed on 
matters of meaner consequence.”’® His 
faith in the comprehending and retentive 
powers of students was perhaps slightly 
optimistic. 

Urquhart, nevertheless, passionately loved 
words, preferably long words. The letters 
used to form the Greek alphabet fascinated 
him,’® and in the Trissotetras he bestows as 
much care on the explanation and definition 
of the terms that he uses as he does on the 
mathematics. If he needed a_ special 
vocabulary to “enable the memory and 


Urquhart is here alluding to the system of 
mnemonic verses invented by Latin Schoolmen in 
the thirteenth century for the purpose of making 
it easy to remember the valid moods in each 
proposition in logic: 

Barbara, Celarent, Darii, Ferioque prioris ; 

Cesare, Camestres, Festino, Baroko, secundae ; 

Tertia, Daropti, Disamis, Datisi, Felapton, 

Bramantip, Camenes, Dimaris, Fesapo, Fresison. 
This system is perhaps the genesis of Urquhart’s 
method. The verses are quoted in James Edwin 
Creighton and Harold R. Smart, An Introductory 
Logic (New York, 1898, Repr. 1947), p. 153. 

** Works, p. 75. 

** Ibid., p. 77. 

** Idem. 
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retention,” he created one, and, apparently, 
never questioned its efficacy, even though 
posterity has hardly given it a second glance. 
If he wished to telescope three words into 
one, and retain all three original meanings, 
he unhesitatingly blended them. He did not 
have the virtue of moderation in his attempt 
to form a free-compounding vocabulary. 
The zest that he expressed in this obscure 
mathematical treatise supported him pass- 
ably well in his translation of the first three 
books of Rabelais. 

Another tendency apparent in the treatise 
points to the translation. In compiling his 
Lexicidion, Urquhart depended on previous 
mathematicians and word-lists, or “ diction- 
aries” of hard words. The occasional 
borrowing anticipates the large amount of 
synonym copying that he did for the trans- 
lation, where he literally copied blocks of 
material from Randle Cotgrave’s A Diction- 
arie of the French and English Tongues 
(1611). At the Trissotetras stage, Urquhart 
was becoming’ dictionary conscious. 
Similarly, another pattern in the treatise 
that is repeated in the translation is that of 
listing synonyms. The synonyms in his 
definitions occasionally fall into patterns of 
three, but this is by no means regular. Note 
the following definition, however, which is 
in the style of the translation: 


Amfractuosities, are taken here for the 
cranklings, windings, turnings, and 
involutions belonging to the equisoleary 
scheme.’ 
The synonymous or defining style, here in 
modest form, reached an artistic maturity 
in the translation. 

Although the Trissotetras is valueless as 
literature, it does illustrate the author’s 
curious interest in the practical world. In 
addition, his faith in mathematics and 
natural law, and his aristocratic, pedantic 
vanity, even quaintness, are all found in this 
treatise on trigonometry."* 


KeLsieE B. HARDER. 
Youngstown University. 


" Ibid., p. 136. 

"In the “ Expresse . . . to all Philomatetis ” 
occurs a passage that probably contains a criticism 
that was not necessarily intended: “this Mathe- 
maticall tractate doth no _ lesse bespeak him 
Me ele a good Poet and Orator, then by his 

laboured poems he hath showne himselfe already 
a - Philosopher and Mathematician.” Jbid., 
p. 61. 
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HENRY WHARTON 
AND THE LAMBETH MANUSCRIPT 
OF THE “FLORES HISTORIARUM” 


"THE Brotherton Library, University of 

Leeds, has recently acquired a 1570 
printed version of the Flores Historiarum.’ 
Inside the volume are a number of margin- 
alia, and also additional passages on extra 
slips pasted into the book. They are written 
in a seventeenth-century hand. It has been 
possible to identify this hand beyond doubt 
as that of Henry Wharton.’ His notes cast 
light not only upon the History of the Flores 
manuscripts themselves, but offer an insight 
into the methods of seventeenth- ay 
historiography. 


I 


The 1570 edition of the Flores Histor- 
iarum, edited by Archbishop Parker, and 
printed in London by Thomas Marshe, is a 
patchwork compilation which reveals six- 
teenth-century scholarship at its worst.® 
Though based upon several authentic manu- 
scripts of the Flores Historiarum, it also 
contains, apart from the editor’s personal 
interpolations, extracts from Matthew Paris’ 
Chronica Majora, Trivet’s chronicle, and the 
chronicle of Adam Murimuth.* Though a 
compilation of no scholarly value, Parker’s 
printed edition of 1570 appears to have been 
used by scholars in the following century. 

We have at present no certain means of 
establishing how the Brotherton copy of the 
printed edition came into Wharton’s hands. 
The internal evidence suggests, however, that 
he acquired it while still working upon the 
Lambeth manuscript of the Flores Histor- 
iarum (MS. Lambeth 1106), for the notes 
inside the printed book consist largely of 
extracts from that manuscript.’ This 


2T desire to express my thanks to His Grace the 
Archbishop of wn we ag the Church Commission- 
ers, and the Lambeth Librarian for allowing me to 
consult the manuscripts at Lambeth Palace. Also 
to Professor John Le Patourel, who acquired the 
printed book for the Brotherton Library. 

2 Several of Wharton’s notebooks survive in the 
Lambeth Library (Mss. Lambeth 590, 592, 593). 
There is a transcript in the British Museum (Ms. 
Harl. 4321). His manner of writing, pagination, 
crossing out, and running words over to the succeed- 
ing line are unmistakable. 

*Luard, Flores Historiarum, Vol. I pp. xliv- 
xlviii (RS. 1890). Archbishop Parker issued an 
ee | in 1567. The edition of 1570 was reprinted 
in 

“See Luard for a full analysis of Parker’s sources. 
5 Infra II 
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suggests a date before the publication of 
Anglia Sacra in 1691.6 We know from other 
evidence that Wharton.was much interested | 
in this manuscript, which alone preserves © 
the continuation known as the Annales | 
Paulini.’ He not only made lengthy extracts | 
from the manuscript, which are contained | 
among his notes at Lambeth," but in his | 
Anglia Sacra’ he quoted portions from it. > 
In Anglia Sacra Wharton assigned the 

authorship of the continuation of the manu- 
script after 1307 to Adam Murimuth. From 
this judgement Stubbs did not altogether 
dissent, ‘the authority of so great a scholar | 
is not lightly to be set aside; if Adam | 
Murimuth were not the author, it is im- 

possible to suggest any name that wears a 

greater show of probability.’° It is upon 
this question, and Wharton's conclusions | 
that the Brotherton book may cast some 
light. 





II 


The Brotherton printed copy of the | 


Flores Historiarum contains marginalia in 
Wharton’s hand which suggests that at one 
time the book was collated with a manu- 


script. A high percentage of the margin- 
alia are deletion signs, and in the early 
pages, ‘deest in Ms ad pag... ."' In 


addition to the marginalia there are sixteen 
passages pasted on separate slips inside the 
book which represent additions to the 
printed text.'* All but two of these derive 
from the narrative contained in the Lambeth 
manuscript of the Flores Historiarum. It 
appeared thet Wharton had used a 1570 
printed copy of the Flores Historiarum to 
collate with the Lambeth manuscript of the 
chronicle. 


RE TERM 





An examination of the book and manu- © 


script together confirmed this suggestion. | 
Wharton collated the Lambeth Manuscript 
with the printed book. He crossed out in 
Parker’s printed text what he could not find 


*See Stubbs, . of Edward I and Il, 
Vol. I p. liv. (R.S 82). 

* Chronicles of “Eden I and I, Vol. I, pp. 255- 
369 (R.S. 1882). 

*Ms. Lambeth 590, printed in ‘ Documents 
Illustrating the History of St. Paul’s Cathedral’, 
pp. 41-57 (Camden Society. New Series XXVI). 

*(London, 1691.) Vol. I pp. 317, 412, 568, 794. 

© Chronicles of Edward I and il, Vol. I p. Ix. 
See this introduction pp. liii-Ix for a discussion of 
Wharton’s connection with the manuscript. 

‘' For example on pages I, 12, 14, 17, 18, 20, 21. 

"The pasted . occur for pages I, 67, 75, 91, 
96, 135, 309, II, 32, 37, 58, 94, 103, 110, 367, 373, 
381, 391 of the printed book. 
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in the manuscript. He corrected the printed 
text from the manuscript as he went along, 
inserting an occasional word,'* and altering 
for example on p. 23 of the printed text 
‘vocatur ’ to the ‘ nuncupatur’ of the manu- 
script. In addition, and which makes the 
collation certain, Wharton wrote the number 
of the printed chapter opposite the relevant 
paragraph in the manuscript. Thus on f. 3 v 
of the manuscript we have, written in 
Wharton’s hand, the numbering of the para- 
graphs in the printed book, ‘ Cap. 14’, ‘ Cap. 
16’, ‘Cap. 21’, placed at the head of the 
relevant paragraph in the manuscript. 
Similarly on f. 4., ‘Cap. 27’ is written in at 
the head of the relevant paragraph. 

Finally, Wharton copied out into the 
printed book extracts from the manuscript 
which were not in the 1570 printed version, 
and which were of interest to him. They 
are for the most part ecclesiastical in nature, 
concerned with matters such as the payment 
of Peter’s Pence,’* and the summoning of 
Convocation. Some are written as margin- 
alia, and in certain cases duplicate 
Wharton’s extracts from the manuscript pre- 
served among his notes at Lambeth.'* The 
sixteen, which were written on separate slips 
of paper, represent perhaps the most 
important additions. Of these only two, 
one on the church of Our Saviour in Rome, 
and another on John’s charters, have not 
been traced to the Lambeth manuscript.'* 


Ill 


The interest of Wharton’s collation of the 
printed book with the manuscript extends 
perhaps beyond the mere discovery of 
Wharton’s notes. He appears to have taken 
Archbishop Parker’s printed compilation at 
least reasonably seriously. Parker used 
Murimuth for his account of 1307, and in 
particular for the passage on Edward I’s 
funeral.'’ It is not unreasonable to suppose 
that Wharton was influenced in his judge- 
ment upon the Lambeth manuscript by his 
comparison with this printed text, and that 


‘’ There are examples of this on each of the first 
five pages of the book. 

“This extract is to be found on f. 33 of Ms. 
Lambeth 1106, and not f. 30 as Stubbs states 
(Chronicles of Edward I and II, Vol. I p. xliv). 

** Ms. Lambeth 590. Notes on pages II, 368, 376 
of the book derive from ffs. 79v and 81 of Ms. 
Lambeth 1106. They are also found on f. 1 of Ms. 
Lambeth 590. 

yy are opposite pages I, 135, II, 94. 

‘In the printed book II, 466. 
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the preponderance of Murimuth in Parker's 
final pages influenced Wharton in reaching 
his conclusion that the Lambeth continua- 
tion of the Flores Historiarum was by 
Murimuth.'* In any case we must modify 
Stubb’s statement that Wharton’s judgement 
was based solely upon ‘ the Lambeth manu- 
script, and the internal evidence of the 
work.’"® 

The printed book casts some light also 
upon the methods of seventeenth-century 
historiography. Wharton appears to have 
known little of the true nature of Parker’s 
sources. He used the printed version as a 
working text from which he could delete, 
and to which he made additions. The use 
of so bad a text is unthinkable by modern 
standards. In addition Wharton makes slips 
in his transcribing, ‘et ibi’ is written for 
‘atque ibi’,?® ‘defungentium’ is left out 
before ‘ sacramentis’.*' While it is perhaps 
unfair to insist too strongly upon these 
points, on the other hand Wharton must 
have spent some time on the collation. His 
extracts serve to show that though the 
learning of seventeenth-century scholars is 
worthy of respect, we should beware 
of crediting them with modern critical 


22 
standards. JoHN TAYLOR. 


‘ ‘Wharton assumes this authorship in Anglia 
acra. 
™ Chronicles of Edward I and II, Vol I p. lix. 
2° Page II, 110. Ms. Lambeth 1106, ffs. 64-64v. 
*! Page II, 381. Ms. Lambeth 1106, ffs. 81-81v. 
22 For a recent account of Wharton’s work see 
D. C. Douglas, English Scholars, pp. 139-155 
(London, 1951). 


ARTHUR BROOKE AND THE 
IMAGERY OF ‘ROMEO AND JULIET’ 


RTHUR BROOKE, the author of 
Romeus and Juliet, had some experi- 
ence of voyaging, and it is not surprising 
that much of his imagery should be derived 
from sea-faring. In his address to the 
reader he speaks metaphorically of the 
lodestars— 
the weary Pilats marke 
In stormes to guide to hauen the tossed barke. 
Romeus, when he falls in love with Juliet, 


saw himselfe in this new tempest tost: 
Where both was hope of pleasaunt port, and 
daunger to be lost: (ed. 1587 p. 8) 


A few pages later we are told: 


Amid these stormy seas one anchor doth him 
holde. (p. 12) 


A simile compares the merchant who ‘ may 
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boldly fetch his wares of precious worth’ 
(p. 26) as Romeo declares in the balcony- 
scene : 


I am no pilot, yet wert thou as far 
As that vast shore washed with the farthest sea, 
I would adventure for such merchandise. 


On the next page there is an elaborate 
comparison of Romeus to a sailor: 


In stormy wind and waue, in daunger to be lost: 

Thy stearles ship (O Romeus) hath beene long 
while betost. 

The Seas are now appeasde, and thou by happy 
starre, 

Art come in sight of quiet hauen; and now the 
wrackfull barre* 

Is hid with swelling tide, boldly thou maist 
resort 

Vnto thy wedded Ladies bed, thy long desired 


port. 
God eae. no follies mist so dimme thy inward 
sight : 
That thou do misse the chanel, that doth leade 
to thy delight. 
God graunt no datngers rocke, y-lurking in the 


arke: 
Before thou win the happy port, wracke thy 
Sea-beaten barke. (p. 27) 


After the death of Tybalt Brooke passes 
from Juliet’s reactions to those of Romeus 
with the words: 


But now is time to tell whilst she was tossed thus, 
What winds did driue or hau’n did hold her louer 
Romeus. (p. 42) 


The Friar with another long simile urges 
Romeus to exercise some self-control: 
As when the winter flawes with dredfull noyse 


arise, 

And heaue the fomy swelling waues vp to the 
starry skies, 

So that the broosed barke in cruell seas betost, 

Despayreth of the happie hauen, in daunger to 


e lost : 

The pylate bold at helme, cries, mates strike now 
your sayle, 

And turnes her stemme into the waues, that 
strongly her assayle. 

Then driuen harde vpon the bare and wrackfull 
shore, 

In greater daunger to be wrackt than he had 
been before: 

He seeth his ship ful right against the rocke to 
runne, 

But yet he doth what ly’th in him the perilous 
rocke to shunne. 

Some times the beaten boate, 
gouernment, 

The anchors lost, the cables broke, and all the 
tackle spent: 

The roder smitten off, and ouerboord the maste, 

Doth win the long desired port, the stormy 
danger past : 

But if the maister dread, and ouerprest with woe, 

Begin to wring his hands, and lets the guiding 
rodder goe, 

The ship rents on the rocke, or sinketh in the 


by cunning 


eepe, 
And eke the coward drenched is: 
still beweepe. . .. 


So if thou 
(p. 46) 
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another elaborate simile of a storm: 
Whereto may I compare, (O louers) this your 


, OaY ? ' 

Like dayes the painfull Mariners, are wonted to 
assay. 

For, beat with tempest great, when they at length 
espie 

Some little beame of Phoebus light, that pearceth 
through the skie, 

To cleare the shadowde earth, by clearnes of his 


face: 

They hope that dreadlesse they shall runne the 
remnant of their race. 

Yea, they assure them selfe, and quite behinde 
their back 

They cast all doubt, and thanke the Gods, for 
scaping of the wracke. 
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There are two minor images taken from 
sea-faring (pp. 49, 56) and between them ~ 





f 
; 


A i , £ 
And straight the boystrous windes, with greater | 


fury blowe: 

And ouer boorde the broken mast, the stormy 
blastes doe throwe. 

The onan large are clad, with cloudes as darke 
as hell: 


And twise as hie the striuing waues begin to ~ 


roare and swell. 








—t —=temi=-.menmeh Gf nme OG eh 8S CO 


With greater daungers dred the men are vexed © 


more: 
In greater perill of their life, than they: had beene 
before. (p. 51) 


Walter Whiter, with his customary acute- © 


ness, pointed out the images relating to 
voyages in Romeo and Juliet. He referred 
to the scene where Mercutio hails the Nurse 
as a Sail, and to Romeo’s two speeches, just 
before he meets Juliet for the first time, and 
just before his suicide: 

I fear too early, for my mind misgives 

Some consequence yet hanging in the stars 

Shall bitterly begin his fearful date 

With this night’s revels, and expire the term 

Of a despised life clos’d in my breast, 

By some vile forfeit of untimely death. 

But he that hath the steerage of my course. 

Direct my sail. (I. iv. 107) 
Here the sequence of words and images, as 
Whiter pointed out, is close to that of the 
later speech: 

O here 

Will I set up my everlasting rest, 

And shake the yoke of inauspicious stars 

sees this world-wearied flesh. Eyes, look your 

ast. 

Arms, take your last embrace: and lips, O you 

The doors of breath, seal with a righteous kiss 

A dateless bargain to engrossing death. | 

Come bitter conduct, come unsavoury guide, 

Thou desperate Pilot, now at once run on 

The dashing rocks, thy sea-sick weary bark. 

It appears that the predominant image from 
Brooke had linked up in Shakespeare’s mind 
with Astrophel and Stella (Sonnet 85) which 
proceeds from an image of a ‘tottring 
barge’ in danger of shipwreck to the same 
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injunctions to eyes, arms and lips, and the 
legal image of sealing a bond: 
let eyes 
See Beauties totall summe summ’d in her face: 
Let eares heare speech, which wit to wonder ties. 

Let breath sucke vp those sweetes, let armes 

embrace 

The globe of weale, lips Loves indentures make ; 

Thou but of all the kingly Tribute take. 

Both the passages from Romeo and Juliet 
refer to the power of the stars, and there are 
many other references to the stars and to 
fortune in the course of the play, from the 
epithet ‘star-crossed’ in the Prologue to 
Romeo’s cries on slaying Tybalt (“Oh, I am 
Fortune’s fool!’) and on hearing of Juliet’s 
death (‘Then I defy you, stars’). As all 
critics have recognized, Romeo and Juliet 
is a tragedy of fate rather than of character. 
Unless the lovers had been very unlucky the 
play might have ended happily. Shakespeare 
would have found in Brooke’s poem 
Romeus’s complaint of the stars— 
aloud he cries against the restless starres— 

(p. 59) 
and many passages about fortune. (See, for 
example, pages 44-49, 52-56, 64, 68, 79, 83 
and 106.) 

According to Caroline Spurgeon, the 
iterative image of Romeo and Juliet is that 
of light and fire—including the explosion of 
gunpowder—against a background of dark- 
ness. Brooke, too, has a number of images 
drawn from the same field. He describes 
the torches at the Capulet dance shining 
‘brighter than the sunne’ (p. 6); the passion 
of the lovers is a ‘sodaine kindled fire’, a 
‘ fierie heate’ (p. 7); when Romeus touches 
Juliet’s hand, he has a long and conventional 
discourse on the warmth of his passion: 

But if my touched hand, 

some dele, 

Assure your selfe the heat is cold, which in your 

hand you fele, 

Compard to such quicke sparkes, and glowing 

furious gleade, 

As from your beauties pleasant eyne, loue caused 

to proceade 

Which haue so set on fyre eache feeling part of 

mine, 


haue warmed yours 


That lo, my minde doth melt away, my outward 
parts doe pine 

And, but you help, all whole to ashes should I 
turne: 

Wherefore (alas) have ruth on him, whom you 
doe force to burne. (p. 11) 


There are many other images of light and 
fire, culminating in one near the end of the 
poem—lines which might almost stand as 
epigraph to the play: 
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What Epitaph more worth, or halfe so excellent, 
To consecrate my memory could any man inuent, 
As this our mutuall and our piteous sacrifice, 

Of life set light for loue. (p. 100) 


Although we need not deny that Shake- 
speare uses ‘iterative’ imagery in Romeo 
and Juliet, it would appear that it was to 
some extent derived from his source. 


KENNETH MUIR. 


SENECA AND SHAKESPEARE 


GOME years ago I attempted to show that 
there are many verbal echoes in Mac- 
beth of the first chorus in Studley’s trans- 
lation of the Agamemnon of Seneca 
(N. & Q. May 1949). I would now suggest 
that Cassandra's foreseeing of the future in 
Act V left its mark on two famous passages 
in Shakespeare’s play—the aside in which 
Macbeth describes the first onset of tempta- 
tion, and the soliloquy of the visionary 
dagger. Cassandra’s speech, in part, is as 
follows: 
my prophesying spright 
Did never yet disclose to mee so notable a sight: 
I see the same, and am thereat, and busied in 
the broyle, 
No vision fond fantasticall my 
beguile: ... 
The King in gorgyous royall robes on chayre of 
State doth sit, 
And pranckt with pryde of Priams pomp of whom 
he conquered it. 3 : 
Put on this hostile weede, (to him, the Queene, his 
wyfe gan say,) 
And of thy loving Lady wrought weare rather 
thys aray, 
This garment knit. It makes mee loth, 
shivering heere I stande. 
O shall a King be murthered, by a_banisht 
wretches hand? . 
The gubs of bloude downe dropping on the 
wynde shall powred be. 


So Macbeth, also in a kind of trance, con- 
ceives the murder of another king: 


senses doth 


that 


My Thought, whose Murther yet is but 
fantasticall, 
Shakes so my single state of Man, 
That Function is smother’d in surmise. 
Both passages use the words * fantasticall ’ 


and ‘state’; and Studley’s ‘ murthered * and 
* shivering" may be compared with Shake- 
speare’s ‘ Murther ’ and ‘ Shakes’. 
In the later soliloquy, Macbeth addresses 
the imaginary dagger: 
Art thou not, fatall Vision, sensible 
To feeling as to sight? or art thou but 
A Dagger of the Mind, a false Creation 
Proceeding from the heat- -oppressed Braine? 


I see thee yet . 
Mine Eyes are made the fooles o’th’other Sences 
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Or else worth all the rest: I see thee still ; 

And on thy Blade, and Dudgeon Gouts of Blood, 

Which was not so before. 
Both passages use the words ‘ vision > and 
‘sight’. Studley’s ‘I see the same’ may be 
compared with Shakespeare’s ‘I see thee 
yet’ and ‘I see thee still’; Studley’s ‘No 
vision fond fantasticall my senses doth 
beguile’ resembles Macbeth’s words— 

Mine Eyes are made the fooles o’th’other Sences 

Or else worth alli the rest: 
and Studley’s ‘gubs of bloude’ may be 
compared with ‘Gouts of Blood’. Indeed, 
the last line of the Studley passage may have 
combined with Cassandra’s phrase, used a 
few lines later, ‘ detestable deede ’ to suggest 
the lines in another of Macbeth’s soliloquies : 


Shall blow the horrid deed in euery eye 
That teares shall drowne the winde. 


KENNETH MUIR. 


OVID METAMORPHOSED: MARSTON, 
WEBSTER, AND NATHANIEL LEE 


HE tremendous influence of Ovid upon 
Elizabethan poets has long been recog- 
nized, and Douglas Bush sums it up when, 
in his definitive examination of the subject, 
he remarks that, with due reservations, the 
bulk of the poetry of the period may be 
described as ‘a “Gothic” and edifying 
tapestry into which are woven more and 
more silver threads from Ovid and threads 
of gilt from Italy.” One of the silver threads 
from Ovid which has not to my knowledge 
been unravelled glints strangely in the works 
of those industrious weavers Marston, 
Webster and Lee. It occurs in the descrip- 
tion of the Stygian city in Book IV of the 
Metamorphoses :* 
Mille ome aditus et apertas undique portas urbs 
abet, 
which becomes, in Golding’s translation : * 


A thousand wayes, a thousand gates that alwayes 
_ Open stand, 
This Citie hath: 


In Marston’s play Antonio and Mellida, 
published 1602, Antonio says: 


Each man takes hence life, but no man death: 
Hee’s a good fellow, and keepes open house: 


‘Mythology and the Renaissance Tradition in 
English Poetry (Minneapolis, The University of 
Minnesota Press, 1932), p. 6. 

*Lines 439-40 in the 7 Classical 
edition (New York, 1916), I, 2 

* Shakespeare's Ovid, tag Arthur ort: 
Translation of the Metamorphoses, ed. Ds 
Rouse (London, 1904), p. 92, lines 544- 45. 
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A thousand thousand waies lead to his gate, 

To his wide-mouth’d porch: when niggard life 

Hath but one little, little wicket through.‘ 
The repetition of the word thousand makes 
it seem most probable that Marston is here 
remembering Golding rather than Ovid, but 
there is a gain rather than a loss of poetic 


feeling in the way in which the idea is | 


expanded and looked at from another angle. 

The lines undergo yet another metamor- 
phosis in The Duchess of Malfi, emerging 
as something rich and strange; the Duchess 
cries: 

I know death hath ten thousand severall doores 

For men, to take their Exits: and *tis found 

They go on such strange geometrical hinges, 

You may open them both wayes: 

Webster may have got this from Golding or 
direct from Ovid (he quotes a tag from the 
Metamorphoses, Ill, 466, in The White 
Divel,> but his most probable source is 
Marston, whom he imitates more than once; 
Webster seems generally to have obtained 
his knowledge of the classics at second- 
hand.’ 

In 1679 Dryden collaborated with 
Nathaniel Lee in an adaptation of Oedipus 
which was performed at the Duke’s Theatre 
in Dorset Garden in August of that year. 
Dryden is known to have written the first 
and third acts, which are greatly superior to 
the rest of the play. At one point in Act V, 
however, the play rises to poetic heights: 

Thou Coward yet 

Art living, canst not, wilt not find the Road 

To the great Palace of magnificent Death ; 

Tho thousand Ways lead to his thousand Doors, 

Which Day and Night are still unbarr’d for all.’ 
Lee could on occasion rise to lines like this, 
and we need not necessarily assume that 
Dryden wrote them for him. What is 


*The Plays of John Marston, . ae Harvey 
Wood (Edinburgh, 1934-39), vol. I, p. 4 

STV. ii. 225-28 in The Complete Works of John 
Webster, ed. F. L. Lucas (London, 1927), vol. I, 

. 99. 


ai. i, 323, in Lucas ed. vol. I, p. 130, and note on 
7 For instance, both tags from Martial in the 
preface to The White Divel had already been 
quoted by Dekker in his preface to Satiromastix. 
See Lucas, I, 195, and also his note on * Webster's 
Imitation ", ibid., pp. 59-63. 

*The Works of John Dryden, ed. Sir Walter 
Scott and George poe! (Edinburgh, 1882-93), 
vol. VI, p. 229. I regret that I have not yet had 
the opportunity of consulting the new edition of 
The Works of Nathaniel Lee by T. B. Stroup and 
A. L. Cooke (New Brunswick, New Jersey, 1954), 
and apologize if this part of my note is thereby 
rendered superfluous. 
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certain is that whoever wrote them was 
indebted to Golding’s 
‘A thousand wayes, a thousand gates that alwayes 
open stand’ 
and we have here still another variation on 
a theme of Ovid's. Gustav Cross. 


The University of Adelaide. 


A CONTEMPORARY ACCOUNT 
OF THE POPISH PLOT 


JN the Cause Papers of the Diocesan 

Registry of York in the testamentary 
case of Richard Lowther clerk, son of Sir 
William Lowther Kt. M.P., of Kippax, 
against Stephen Walker in 1688, two letters 
in the handwriting of Sir William Lowther 
Kt. M.P. are presented as evidence." The 
letters are written from London at the time 
of the Popish Plot and describe Sir William 
Lowther’s impressions as a Member of 
Parliament from Pontefract. 


London the 3 October 1678 
Mr. Maior. I wish you much Joy in your 
place and beinge come heather could not 
but let you heare from me though there be 
litle of Newes, the parleament beyond my 
expectation was proroged till the 21th of 
this Month which had I knowne I had not, 
not [sic] soe soone come up the last teusday 
the houses of parleament did meet and his 
Matie by his Commission did advance it 
accordinge to the proclamation to the 21th 
of this present month And his Mtie him 
Selfe went the first of october by 3 of the 
Clock in the morninge for Newmarkett, and 
that day the duchesse of york the Lady Anne 
and the duchesses of Monmouth with others 
went for Holland to give a vissit to the 
Princesse of Orang and is to returne in 
ffowerteene dayes, I make accompt you will 
have heard there of a great plot discovered, 
to be acted by some papists priests and 
Jesuites, and that Severall persons are com- 
mitted to Newgate and Severall persons have 
been examined but there beinge not yet a 
thorow Examination to tell you what I here 
were not Soe becomminge me till it be 
knowne what the privie Councell determins 
upon it, but a great maney apprehends that 
there is cause to feare, that were there is 
Smoke that there is Some fire I know not 
what should move the papist to Such courses 


2Cause Papers, R. VII. H. 4196, The Diocesan 
Registry of York. 
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for they are the people of all in England 
that are subiect to the least trouble, Charge 
or Inconvenience and if they could be quiet 
they are in as good a Condition as any, Soe 
as I cannot concieve they have anie Cause 
or reason except Some turbalent Spirits that 
is like the Sea will never be quite [sic] but 
I shall not Judge or condeme, And till the 
privie Counsill have declared there Sente 
I pray you present my respects to the rest 
of your Brethren I rest 
Yours, Wm. Lowther 

Noe forreyne newes but of the takinge of 

Rupen which you have in the Gasitt 


London the 26th October 1679 [sic 1678?] 
Worthy Sr: 

When I addreste to you I doubt not but 
that you will be pleased to acquaint the rest 
of youre Brethren therewith to whom I 
desire you to present my respects, you all 
have hard of the Rumour of a Horrible Plott 
discovered by one Tytus Oates, wee had him 
be fore us on Wedensdy Thursday and 
ffryday on Wedensday did relate it at the 
barr of the house and he haveing made 
oath and given it in writing to Sir Edmon- 
bury Godfrey who was soe barbarously 
murthered as I make accompt that you have 
heard those being found in St Edmondbury 
Godfreys cobbart they were required to be 
brought to the house and was read on 
Thursday in which is Contained such 
Crymes as conspiracy against the kings 
person by dagger Some by pistill and by 
poyson to fire the Citty to raise rebellon in 
England and Ireland and Scotland, and Such 
names, and Such additimnt [sic] unto the 
king as I doe abhorre to mention much more 
to make them, tis a long relation I beleve 
eigh [sic] Sheets of paper on all Sides, and 
then after that was read, Oates made an 
addition [sic] information and named per- 
sons that had taken Commissions Civil and 
Military as those that follow from this 

Lord Arundall of Warder to be Lord 

Chancelour 

Earle Poues to be—Lord Treasarer 

St. Wm Godalphin—Lord Privie 

Ed Coleman now in prison—Secretary of 

State ffranch to be Commanders of the 
ffleet 

Lord Bellases to be—Lord Generall 

Lord Peters to be—Lieuetennant Generall 

St ffrancis Radcliffe—Major Generall 

Mr Arundoll of Wardoor—Commissary 

Generall 
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Mr Longhorne in 
Generall 

Matheu [?]Lambert is to be turd [sic] 
papist Adiutant Generall 

St George Wakeman phisition to the 
Army 

Lord Baltamore Corlle of horse 

Corll. Tho: Howard end [?] Coll of horse 

Corlell Lashells—call [sic] of horse 


Mr. Roper and Mr. ramter and divers other 
Capts and generalls and Leavetennats then 
in Ireland, and other officers but to tedious 
my time being Short these being accused of 
these tymes in regard we could take noe oath 
in derected [sic] Some Justices of the peace 
for Middlesex to goe out of the house and to 
take his [sic] examination upon oath Sr 
Tho: Stringer was one which they did, then 
the house thought it did not become us to 
lett the examination be knowne till warrants 
were issewed out to secure those persons 
accused and because we found Some diffi- 
culty we Send for the Lord cheefe Justies 
by two of our members to come to us this 
was after nine a Clock at night and indeed he 
came very readely and did againe examine 
oats [sic] in the Speakers Chamber we 
Satte all the tyme he was adoueinge of it 
not Sufferinge any to goe out of the house 
nor untill he had caused Constables to be 
ready to execute the Said warrants that night 
was the Lord Arundell of Wardor and the 
Lord Pous [sic] Sent to the gatehouse and 
Since the Lord Stafford who was charged 
he had been active in rasing moneys and 
Since the Lord Peters and as I herd all Sent 
to the Tower, now to think that Such per- 
sons of Honor Should be guilty of Such a 
nature of Cryme, it is to me very Strang 
I had indeed sory alton [about?] the Lord 
John Bellasses who is Sick of the Goote and 
as I was told this night by an Earll is 
Secured by a gard of Soldiers from my hart 
I doe desire they may be all found unspotted 
he deserves not the name of a Englishman 
this shall be found guilty of takeinge such 
a commission we this day passed a bill for 
to be ingrossed for takinge away the votes of 
all Papists in both house both Lord and 
Commons attended his Mtie in the banquet- 
tinge house this eveninge with an Addresse 
to require all papists to depart ten milles 
from the Citty and to be very carefull of 
His parson and next Counsall day I did 
understand it Should be considered as thus 
have I given you an accompt what passed 


prison—Advocate 
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my honoured partner is here in good health 
and I pray god give us all that wisdome 
and understandinge as to doe our dutyes to 
preserve his Mtie for in his Life we are all 
concerned and Soe much as I wish wee 
were all Soe truly Sensible as we Should be 
and in the prayers forgot [sic] not the 
Servants and So I rest 
Yo’r Lovinge ffriend W: Lowther 


(Miss) RUTH MARIE FAUROT. 
York (Borthwick Inst. of 
Historical Research). 


ON THE BACKGROUND OF PEELE’S 
“ ARAYGNEMENT OF PARIS” 


OF the compliments given to Queen 
Elizabeth one of the most elaborate 








was George Peele’s play The Araygnement | 


of Paris. In the final scene the Queen, in- 
corporating and surpassing all the virtues of 
Pallas, Juno and Venus together, is given 
the golden apple 

For wisdome, princely state, and peereless beautie.' 
Not so much because of its intrinsic 
merits as because it is the earliest 
surviving pastoral play in the Elizabethan 
drama, Peele’s courtly piece has been given 
a great deal of scholarly attention. Violet M. 
Jeffery sees the play as directly following an 
Italian model: Anello Paulilli’s Giuditio di 
Paride (publ. 1566).2 The source of the 
complimentary climax of the play she sees 
in Paulilli’s flattery of Clarice, probably the 
wife of the viceroy of Naples. Against her, 
A. H. Gilbert stresses the lack of external 
evidence of Peele’s acquaintance with 
Giuditio di Paride, and points to some other, 
more plausible, sources for The Araygne- 
ment.’ He does not, however—as Douglas 
Bush remarks*—take into account the great 
multitude of sources available. Now, the 
judgment of Paris was, of course, a very 
common motif in Classical as well as in 
Renaissance literature; and I think it futile 
to try to assess one particular source for 
Peele’s play. He would have been working 
from a cumulate memory: including Ovid 
as well as Caxton, Lucian as well as Lydgate 


*The Araygnement, 1. 1354. I quote from the 
Malone Society Reprint of the play (1910). 

2““The Source of Peele’s Arraignment of Paris,” 
M.L.R., XTX (April, 1924), 175-87. 

***The Source of Peele’s Arraignment of Paris,” 
MLN, XLI (Jan., 1926), 36-40. 

“Mythology and the Renaissance 


q Tradition 
(1932), p. 52, n. 13. 
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—to give only a few examples. But I would 
in passing note the likelihood that Peele, 
while writing his Araygnement, was bearing 
in mind the judgment scene in the tenth 
book of Apuleius’s Golden Ass*—a scene of 
unusual visual concreteness. In Apuleius, 
unlike other treatments of the theme, we 
are given a description of a dramatic repre- 
sentation, or at least a dumbshow: not only 
the ‘ characters ’"—as in Lucian’s dialogue— 
but the setting and the whole staged tableau 
are there. Also, the strong emphasis on 
pastoral nature in connexion with the 
appearance of the goddesses is there: 


First there was a hill of wood, not much 
unlike that which the Poet Homer called 
Idea [sic], for it was garnished about with 
all sort of greene verdures and lively trees, 
from the top whereof ran downe a cleare 
and fresh fountaine, nourishing the waters 
below, about which wood were many 
young and tender Goates, plucking and 
feeding daintily on the budding trees, 
then came a young man a shepheard 
representing Paris, .. .° 
And though Peele’s goddesses have been 
provided with such traditional attributes as 
were listed by any mythographer, we may 
see traits of Apuleius’s figures—especially in 
the delightful opening scene which has little 
to do with the choice proper, and which 
seems to be there for the sake of the pictorial 
pleasure of Flora’s description of the 
goddesses (11. 89-140). Apuleius makes 
much of Venus’s thin garments being 
temptingly blown aside,’ and Peele speaks 
of Venus: 
Her lustie mantle wauing in the winde. (1. 133) 


It is not, however, on the sources of the 
judgment theme, but on the use of this theme 
as a royal compliment that I want to dwell. 


°P. H. Cheffaud, in his George Peele (Paris, 
1913), p. 39, is the only one who has spoken of the 
influence of Apuleius on The Araygnement.—The 
Golden Ass was translated by Adlington in 1566, 
and repeated re-printings of this translation testify 
to its popularity. Peele’s acquaintance with The 
Golden Ass is clear in his later play, The Old Wives 
Tale, where he borrows from Apuleius the name 
Meroe for the mother of the Thessalian sorcerer. 
yee “rs Tale, Malone Society Reprint, 1908, 

* The Golden Asse, transl. by W. Adlington, with 
an introd. by Louis Macneice (1946), p. 215. 

7... she appeared all naked, saving that her 
fine and dainty skin was covered with a thin 
smocke, which the wind blew hither and thither to 
testify the youth and flower of the dame.’ The 
Golden Asse, p. 216. 
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Most critics of The Araygnement have 
spoken of two pageants previous to Peele’s 
play, at which a Queen had been celebrated 
by a show of the judgment of Paris, namely 
one at the reception at Edinburgh, in 1503, 
of Margaret, daughter of Henry VII, who 
married James IV of Scotland;* and one at 
the coronation of Anne Boleyn, in 1533.° 
Yet it does not seem very probable that 
Peele knew either of these early pageants. 
It seems that one has neglected to take into 
consideration how very common the judg- 
ment motif was, not only in literature or 
pageantry in general,’® but precisely in its 
special application to Elizabeth. In fact, 
within a few years of the writing of Peele’s 
play (which was first performed before the 
Queen at some date between 1581/2 and 
1583/4), it is possible to find a number of 
such applications. Some of these, it is true, 
have only the three goddesses and not Paris; 
yet they all together indicate that the idea 
of the last scene of The Araygnement 
(where Paris is, indeed, of no importance), 
the idea of Queen Elizabeth as a paragon 
of all the virtues represented by Juno, Pallas 
and Venus respectively, was a commonplace. 

This idea was expressed pictorially as well 
as verbally and—as in pageantry—in a 
combination of both. At Hampton Court 
there is an allegorical painting dated 1569, 
in which we see Queen Elizabeth confront- 
ing and eclipsing the three goddesses." 
The inscription on the frame—contemporary 
with the picture itself—could be a summary 
of the last scene of The Araygnement: 

Juno potens sceptris et mentis acumine Pallas; 

Et roseo Veneris fulget in ore decus; 
Adfuit Elizabeth, Juno perculsa refugit, 
Obstupuit Pallas erubuitque Venus. 
As for verbal representation, F. E. Schelling 
wanted to see the source of Peele’s compli- 
ment in a passage of Gascoigne’s poem The 
Grief of Joye, presented to the Queen as a 

*See John Leland, Collectanea (1770), IV, 258 ff. 

*See Edward Arber, An English Garner (1877- 
96), II, 41 ff. 

For a list of treatments of the Paris theme in 
drama and pageantry, see C. R. Baskervill, M.P., 
XIV (Dec., 1916), p. 99. 

‘' The painting is reproduced in The Magazine of 
Art, 1891, p. 354 (where it is attributed to Lucas 
D’Heere); in M. Creighton’s Queen Elizabeth (ill. 
ed. 1896), p. 64; and in E. M. Tenison, Elizabethan 
England, II (1933), pl. 3 (where it is attributed to 
Hans Eworts, or Eworth). It was mentioned by 
Creizenach, Geschichte des Neueren Dramas (1904), 
IV, 44-6, and, following him, by T. S. Graves, “* The 
Arraignment of Paris and 16th-century Flattery,” 
MLN, XXVIII (Feb., 1913), 48. 
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New Year's gift, in 1577. But Gascoigne’s 
poem was not printed,’* and it is unlikely 
that Peele should at all have seen it. Also, 
quite apart from the question of publication, 
the few lines in question: 

This Queene it is, who (had she satt in feeld, 

When Paris judged, that Venus bare the bell,) 

The prize were hers, for she deserves it well,’* 
occur embedded among 1364 lines of very 
dull verse, and would hardly have been able 
to strike anyone’s imagination. — Cheffaud 
suggests another source: the Latin poem at 
the end of Euphues and his England 
(1580),'* a suggestion which seems to have 
passed unnoticed. Here, it is true, the 
theme is more vividly and __lengthily 
elaborated on; 35 lines—mostly' direct 
speeches of the gods—lead up to the con- 
clusion : 

Es louis Elizabeth, 


habendum, ' 4 . 
Et, Ioue teste, Ioui es Iouno, Minerua, Venus. 


Yet, I think, neither Gascoigne’s nor Lyly’s 
verses should be seen as direct models for 
Peele’s compliment, but as different 
expressions of a very common idea. 

In 1578 the Queen visited Norwich and 
was received with customary splendour. 
Through the public orations and the 
pageantry which made up her entertainment, 
the theme of the Araygnement compliment 
is carried. For example, in the second 
pageant Martia, “sometime Queene of 
England,” reports on a debate between all 
the previous rulers of England concerning 
the question whether “ any one amongest us 
all exceede your noble Grace.” The debate 
was resolved thus: 


Apollo did himselfe appeare, and made us all 
dismayde. . ” ken 

“Wil you contende with hir (quoth he), within 
whose sacred breast, 

Dame Pallas and myselfe 
soveraigne seate of rest? ‘ 

Whose skill directs the Muses nine, whose grace 
doth Venus staine: ie ae 

Hir eloquence like Mercurie: like Juno in hir 
traine? 


nec quid Ioue maius 


have framde our 


After this pageant, a “dittie” was sung to 
the Queen, dealing with the strife of the 
goddesses : 


The poem is printed, from MS., in The 
Complete Works of George Gascoigne, ed. J. W. 
Cunliffe (1910), If, 511-557. 

aie ns. - 

George Peele, p. 40. 

* The Complete Works of John Lyly, ed. R. W. 
Bond (1902), II, 217. ; 

ong Nichols, The Progresses of Queen Elizabeth 
(1823), II, 149. 
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Dame Juno thought the highest place most meete 
For hir, bicause of riches was hir throne. 
Dame Venus thought, by reason of hir love, 
That she might claime the highest place above. 
And Prudence ‘did dame Pallas chiefly rayse : 
Minerva all for eloquence did strive. 
And Jove himselfe decided their debate. 
* My we (quoth he) leave of your sugred 
strife, 
In equall place I have assignde you all: 
A Soveraign Wight there is that beareth life, 
In whose sweete hart I have inclosde you all. 
Of England soyle she is the Soveraigne Queene, 
Your vigors there do florish fresh and greene."""’ 
On the Queen’s last evening in the city, a 
masque was performed: “it was of gods 
and goddesses, both strangely and richly 
apparelled.”"* The gods entered in pairs, 
presented their various traditional attributes 
as gifts to Elizabeth, and made speeches 
recognizing her superiority—as, e.g., Venus: 
In vayne (fayre Queene) from Heaven my 
comming was, 
To seeke t’amend that is no way amis: 
For now I see thy favour so doth passe, 
That none but thou, thou onely she it is, 
Whose bewty bids ech wight to looke on thee, 
By view they may another Venus see.'” 
Finally, the verses in the farewell-oration 
might well have fitted into the last scene of 
The Araygnement: 
Sustinet, ornat, habet, regnum, literaria, formam, 
Provida, docta, decens, Juno, Minerva, Venus. 
Singula dona trium simul Elizabetha Dearum 
Provida, docta, decens, sustinet, ornat, habet. 
Esse Deas lusi: Divinam dicimus istam: 
Quamvis nec liceat nec libet esse Deam.*° 
Not long after the Norwich entertainment 
—as a New Year's gift, 1579—the Queen 
received from George Puttenham a collec- 
tion of laudatory poems which he called 
Partheniades. The various poems run on 
conventional themes of flattery; and, as 
might be expected, one of them shows 
“That Wisedome in a Princesse is to be 












t 
: 


preferred before Bewtye, Riches, Honour, or | 


Puissance: but, where all the Partes concure 
in One person, as they do moste evidently in 
hir Matie the same is not to be reputed an 
humane, but rather a divine perfection.” 
The Paris story is used, and given just the 
twist of The Araygnement: 
The Phrigian youth, full ill advised, 
To iudge betweene Goddesses three ; 

" Ibid., pp. 149-150. 

'* Tbid., p. 159. 

” Tbid., p. 161. 

 Ibid., p. 174. 

** Ancient Critical Essays upon English Poets and 
Poesy, edited by Joseph Haslewood (1811), I, xxii. 
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All worldly wealth and wit despised, 
And gaue the price to cleere beawtee. 
His meede therfore was to win grace 
Or Venus, and hir louinge race. 


I am not rapte in Junoe’s spheare, 
Nor with dame Venus louelye hewe ; 
But here on earthe I serue and feare, 
O mayde Minerue, thine ydoll true, 
Whose power preuayles in warr and peace, 
_ So as thy raigne can no tyme cease. rf 
Princesse, yee haue the doome that I can giue, 
But seldome sitts the iudge that may not erre: 
Whence, to be sure, I have vowed while I liue, 
T’addore all three godheads in your owne 
starre. 
And another Puttenham quotation may 
serve to show how the idea of the compli- 
ment in The Araygnement had come to be 
taken almost as a matter of course : *” 


But you (Madame) my most Honoured 
and Gracious: if I should seeme to offer 
you this my deuise for a discipline and 
not a delight, of all others the most 
arrogant and iniurious: your selfe being 
alreadie . . . the most excellent Poet... . 
Then for imitation no lesse, your person 
aS a most cunning counterfaitor liuely 
representing Venus in countenance, in life 
Diana, Pallas for gouenement, and Juno 
in all honour and regall magnificence.** 


Examples of this particular way of 
describing the Queen as a paragon of 
‘divine’ virtues could be amassed. But 
space does not allow; and the point should 
be clear. The form of Peele’s play as a 
whole—the intermingling of pastoral and 
mythological elements to form a courtly 
entertainment: the first of its kind that we 
know of in English drama—has most cer- 
tainly Italian prototypes. But for the 
special form of his compliment, Peele did 
not have to go to an obscure play by an 
obscure author, nor to much earlier English 
pageants; he could use a form well estab- 
lished among his contemporaries. Also 
when—as so often happens—the ‘ abrupt’ 


* This compliment was, of course, also—on a less 
spectacular scale—applied to others. See, e.g., the 
poem in A_Gorgious Gallery of Gallant Inuentions 
entitled “‘In the prayse of the rare beauty, and 
manifolde vertues of Mistres D.”’, 11. 15-20. In his 
Nuptial Hymns to the Princess Elizabeth and the 
Count Palatine, 1613, Henry Peacham writes: “* See 
how like the Cyprian quae, / Eliza comes ; as when 
(I ween) / On Ida hill the prize she had / Allotted 
by the Phrygian lad:” (English Epithalamies, ed. 
R. H. Case, 1896, p. 57). But the new Eliza is not 
we with the qualities of Juno and Pallas as 
well. 

* The Arte of English Poesie, ed. E. Arber (1906), 
p. 21. This was written ab. 1585. 
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twist at the end of The Araygnement, the 
turning to Elizabeth, is criticized, it should 
be realized that to a contemporary audience 
the twist would not have been abrupt. 
Faced at the very beginning of a Court play 
with “ /da hills,” they would naturally have 
expected the end to be a praise of the 
Queen: 

In state Queen Juonos peere, for power in armes, 

And vertues of the minde Mineruaes mate: 

As fayre and louely as the queene of loue: 

As chaste as Dian in her chast desires.** 


INGA-STINA EKEBLAD. 


** The Araygnement, 11. 1262-1271. 


“LYCIDAS ” AND LUCAN 


T° the many possible sources of Milton’s 

name for his drowned friend there may 
perhaps be added a passage in his favourite 
Lucan. Of one called Lycidas Lucan writes 


Mersus foret ille profundo 
sed prohibent socii 


(Pharsalia, iii, 638-9) 
“ Drown’d had he been, but his friends 
hinder’d it” is Thomas May’s version in his 
famous translation of 1631. 


E. E. DUNCAN-JONES. 


MILTON’S ‘TWO-HANDED ENGINE’ 
AND JEHAN GERARD 


N a recent article Mr. Leon Howard 
suggested that by the mysterious 
‘engine’ of Lycidas 130 Milton was refer- 
ring to the Word of God (frequently 
symbolized in Scriptures as a ‘two-edged 
sword’), that he visualized it as the two- 
edged broadsword of heroic combat, and 
that he intended by this image to convey 
the ‘ threat of the Protestant reformation, as 
it was being continued in the Puritan move- 
ment of which Milton was a part.” 

In view of the long-standing controversy 
over the meaning of this allusion, it is 
interesting to observe that a similar use of 
the two-handed broadsword to symbolize 
the power of the Word of God as active in 
the Protestant Reformation occurs in the 
device of the Geneva printer Jehan Gerard. 

The significant points of resemblance are 
three. First, the identification of Gerard’s 


‘Leon Howard, ‘“‘ That Two-Handed Engine” 
Once More,’ Huntingdon Library Quarterly, XV 
(1952), p. 184. 
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two-handed broadsword? with the two-edged 
sword of the Word of God is clearly indi- 
cated in his device by the Biblical texts* 
which frequently accompany this emblem as 
mottoes. 

Secondly, this symbol is closely associated 
with the Protestant Reformation. During 
the period when Geneva was becoming the 
virtual capital of European Protestantism 
and her leaders were utilizing press as well 
as pulpit to propagate their doctrines, 
Gerard was for more than a _ decade 
‘l’éditeur attitré des réformateurs’ and of 
Calvin in particular.* His editions of the 
writings of Calvin,® Viret, and Farel,® of 
Bibles and New Testaments,’ of translations 
from Luther, Melanchthon, and Heyden’ 
circulated widely in France and Switzerland; 
and his emblems must have become familiar 
to Protestant sympathizers in many parts of 
Europe. It is not unlikely that, several 
decades later, Milton himself may have 
encountered some of these volumes. 

Thirdly, the fact that Gerard employed as 
emblems both one-handed and two-handed 
versions of the Gospel sword seems to 


* Gerard’s emblem has been described as follows: 
‘un large glaive, se dressant . . . dans un nimbe de 
rayons et de flammes, mais tenue . . . par deux 
bras robustes: c’est l’épée 4 deux mains des Suisses. 
L’embléme, qui mesure 74 mm. de haut sur 47 de 
large, est parfois seul, mais plus souvent entouré 
des mots: NON VENI PACEM MITTERE,||SED\| 
GLADIVM. MATTH. XI J|\VENI IGNEM 
MITTERE. LVC XII.’ Alfred Cartier, Arréts du 
Conseil de Genéve sur let fait de l'imprimerie et de 
la libraire de 1541 & 1550. Mémoires et documents 
publiés par la Societé d'Histoire et d’ Archéologie 
de Genéve. XXIII (Geneva, 1893), p. 384. 

* Gerard employed one or more of the following 
texts as a motto with one-handed or two-handed 
versions of the Gospel sword: Hebrews 4: 12, 
Joshua 5: 13, Isaiah 40: 8, Matthew 10: 34, Luke 
12: 49. Vide W. J. Van Eys, Bibliographie des 
Bibles et des Nouveaux Testaments en langue 
francaise des XVme et XVIme siécles, 1: Bibles 
(Geneva, 1900), p. 52; Il: Nouveaux Testaments 
(1901), p. 69. Cartier, op. cit., pp. 383-4. 

“Paul Chaix, Recherches sur limprimerie a 
Genéve de 1550 a 1564: Etude bibliographique, 
économique et littéraire (Geneva, 1954), pp. 9-10. 

* For editions of Calvin’s works in which Gerard’s 
sword-emblem occurs, vide Corpus Reformatorum, 
ed. Guilielmus Baum, Eduardus Cunitz, Eduardus 
Reuss (Brunswick, 1865-), XXXI, XXXIII-V, 
XXXVII, passim. 

* Among these was Farel’s Le Glaive de la parolle 
veritable tiré contre le Bouclier de défense (Geneva, 
1550). Cartier, op. cit., p. 505. 

* Vide Van Eys, op. cit., passim. 

*Will Grayburn Moore, La Réforme allemande 
et la littérature francaise. Recherches sur la 
notorieté de Luther en France (Strasbourg, 1930), 
passim. 
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indicate that he attached no symbolic 
significance to the quality of two-handed- 
ness other than its implication of greater 
power and size. In his emblems the sword 
is invariably two-edged, however, and he 
apparently saw no essential connection be- 
tween the quality of being ‘ two-edged’ and 
that of being ‘two-handed.’ This parallels 
Marilla’s contention that in Lycidas the 
adjective ‘two-handed’ is a ‘mere poetic 
epithet to emphasize the weight and, hence, 
the efficacy of the “ engine.” ”’ 

Of five different versions of Gerard’s 
emblem of the two-edged Gospel sword, 
four are one-handed.’ He employed the 
two-handed version over a period ranging 
at least from 1543" to 1552,'* and the one- 
handed sword from at least 1539"* to 1556." 
After his death in 1558 these emblems con- 
tinued to appear in editions printed by 
Jacques Bourgeois’’ and others.’** A one- 
handed version of the two-edged Biblical 
sword appeared in the device of another 
Reformation printer, Johann Petrejus of 
Nuremberg (active 1524-1550), and in that 
of his son-in-law, Gabriel Hayn (active 1550 
to 1561)."’ 

The possibility that Milton may have 
been directly influenced by Gerard’s emblem 
seems remote, but it should not be entirely 
discounted. The chief significance of this 
parallel lies, however, in the indirect sup- 
port it offers for Howard's thesis—its 
evidence that for the symbolism he ascribes 
to Milton’s ‘engine’ there is a historical 
precedent—a precedent which may well 
have been familiar to the poet himself. 


JOHN M. STEADMAN. 


*Esmond L. Marilla, ‘That ‘* Two-Handed 
— ” Finally?’ PMLA, LXVII (1952), pp. 
1182-3. 

1° All five versions are reproduced by Paul Heitz, 
Genfer Buchdrucker- und Verlegerzeichen im XV., 
XVI. und XVII. Jahrhundert (Strasbourg, 1908), 
pp. 32-3. Cartier, op. cit., pp. 382-4, describes all 
five in detail, with illustrations. L.-C. Silvestre, 
Marques Typographiques (Paris, 1853), pp. 316-7, 
532-3, prints three of these versions. 

"Corpus Reformatorum, XXXIV, p. xxiv. 

'? Tbid., XXXIII, p. x. 

** Van Eys, op. cit., II, pp. 52-3. 

“Vide Gerard’s edition of Pierre Viret's Du 
vray usage de la salutation faite par l’ange a la 
vierge Marie, printed in 1556. ’ 

'’ Corpus Reformatorum, XXXI, pp. xxxix-xl, 
xlii. Van Eys, op. cit., I, p. 156; Il, p. 137. 

'® Heitz, op. cit., p. 32. Van Eys, op. cit., I, 
pp. 89, 94, 98. 

'’ Joseph Benzing, Buchdruckerlexicon des 16. 
Jahrhunderts (deutscher Sprachgebiet) (Frankfurt 
am Main, 1952), pp. 131, 136. 
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SAMUEL HARTLIB’S UTOPIA 


GAMUEL HARTLIB is best known as the 
educational reformer to whom John 
Milton addressed his tract On Education 
(1644).’ An ardent and indefatigible disciple 
of Francis Bacon’s utilitarianism, Hartlib 
was “ full of schemes for promoting learning 
and the public good, [who] must have 
harried the government with his ideas of 
organizations and instrumentalities towards 
that end.”? But it is difficult to see how 
Hartlib’s utopian tract, A Description of the 
Famous Kingdom of Macaria (London, 
1641; Wing H-983),* which he addressed on 
October 25, 1641, directly to Parliament, 
could “harry the government.” For the 
tone of the address is light: Hartlib states 
that he humbly desires “that this honour- 
able assembly will be pleased to make use 
of anything therein contained . . . and to 
laugh at the rest, as a solace to my mind .. .” 
It has been well observed that any utopian 
who suggests that he is not fully convinced 
of his own ideas will sound the death-knell 
of his proposals, and be dubbed a mere 
entertainer.* Hence this pamphlet of fifteen 
pages controverts the general tenor of the 
earnest reformer and deviser of projects 
evident in Hartlib’s other works such as his 
tracts on husbandry, which later earned him 
the applause of Cromwell and a government 
pension of £100 in 1646.° Furthermore, the 


‘William Petty also addressed a tract on educa- 
tion to Hartlib: see The Advice of W.P. to Mr. 
Samuel Hartlib for the Advancement of some 
particular Parts of Learning, London, 1647 (Wing 
P-1914); reprinted in The Harleian Miscellany 
(London, 1809), VI, 140-147. For Hartlib’s long 
concern with educational reform see G. H. Turn- 
bull, Samuel Hartlib, A Sketch of his Life and 
his Relations to J. A. Comenius (Oxford, 1920). 

* Richard F. Jones, Ancients and Moderns: A 
Study of the Background of the Battle of the Books 
(Washington Univ. Studies, n.s., Language & 
Literature, No. 6, St. Louis, 1936), p. 155. 

* Reprinted in The Harleian Miscellany (London, 
1809), IV, 380-387, from which all subsequent 
quotations are taken. Several passing, and un- 
critical, observations on Macaria were made by 
Henry Dircks in his A Biographical Memoir of 
Samuel Hartlib (London, 1865), pp. 16-17, 44-45, 55 
[I am indebted to the Harvard College Library for 
an interlibrary loan of this book, and to Mr. 
Robert H. Haynes, of the reference staff, for his 
kindness in answering several inquiries]. 

*See Arthur E. Morgan, Nowhere was Some- 
where: How History makes Utopias and How 
Utopias make History (Chapel Hill, 1946), p. 173. 

* Hartlib’s tracts on husbandry are described in 
Donald McDonald, Agricultural Writers from Sir 
age Ff Henly to Arthur Young (London, 1908), 
pp. 65-78. 
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substance of his utopia is slight, and hardly 
“ utilitarian” enough to interrupt the atten- 
tion of the Long Parliament, completely 
engrossed in a bitter constitutional struggle 
with Charles I and his aides, men such as 
Laud, Finch and Strafford; at a time when 
the drafting of such momentous bills as 
The Grand Remonstrance of December 1, 
1641, was in hand. 

Macaria’ is cast in the form of a fictitious 
dialogue, wherein a Traveller meets a 
London Scholar in the Exchange (presum- 
ably the Royal Exchange founded in 1568 
by Sir Thomas Gresham rather than the 
New Exchange, or Britain’s Burse, founded 
in The Strand by Robert, Earl of Salisbury, 
in 1609), and tells him of his visit to the 
wonderful land of Macaria “where they 
have not half so much trouble as they have 
in these European countries.” Hartlib states 
that his model was Sir Thomas More and 
Sir Francis Bacon. But a recent observation 
in a most useful and interesting anthology 
of utopian tracts that Hartlib’s Macaria as 
“strongly influenced by Bacon” seems to 
me overstated.’ It is true enough that there 
is a College of Experience in Macaria, which 
might be said to resemble roughly the 
famous Solomon’s House in The New 
Atlantis. But the College of Experience is 
dedicated mainly to the improvement of 
public health “where they deliver out, 
yearly, such medicines as they find out by 
experience; and all such as shall be able to 
demonstrate any experiment, for the health 
or wealth of men, are honourably rewarded 
at the publick charge, by which their skill 
in husbandry, physick, and surgery, is most 
excellent.” And there are other notions set 
forth which seem to be products of Hartlib’s 
own fancy. 

The Traveller narrates that “they have a 
great council like to the parliament of 
England but it sitteth once a year for a 
short space and they hear no complaints 
against any but ministers of state, judges, 
and officers; those they trounce soundly, if 

*The term macaria is a neologism derived from 
the Gk. p2xzp, hence “the happy place.” OED 
records the verb “‘ to macarize”’ as of 1818, citing 
Whately. 

*See The Quest for Utopia, ed. Glenn Negley 
and J. Max Patrick (New York, 1952), p. 293. 
Hartlib projected, but never realized, the foundation 
of a utilitarian college for the advancement of 
learning which he called “ Atlantis,” in obvious 
tribute to the memory of Bacon; see Dorothy 


Stimson, Scientists & Amateurs (New York, 1948), 
p. 15; Henry Dircks, op. cit., p. 18 
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there be cause.” Contemporary readers 
might have seen herein a veiled allusion to 
the “trouncing” of unpopular ministers of 
the crown by the Long Parliament, the most 
conspicuous of which was probably the bill 
of attainder passed against Strafford on 
May 10, 1641. But the members of the 
Long Parliament would not have relished 
the proposal of sitting but once a year; The 
Triennial Act of February 15, 1640/1 indi- 
cates clearly enough their views on “ long 
intermissions of Parliament.”* 

Most utopias have a dictatorial tinge, a 
marked tendency to force human beings into 
a mould, and to deal ruthlessly with 
errancy: Hartlib’s utopia is no exception. 
For one of the permanent councils in 
Macaria, the Council of Husbandry, is 
enabled that “ if any man holdeth more land 
than he is able to improve to the utmost, he 
shall be admonished .. . and if he do not 
amend his husbandry within a year’s space, 
there is a penalty set upon him, which is 
yearly doubled, till his lands be forfeited, 
and he is banished out of the kingdom, as 
an enemy to the commonwealth.” A 
Council of Trade by Land has the power to 
regulate “that there are not too many 
tradesmen”; but Hartlib does not go into 
detail as to the circumstances. 

A striking notion is the fancy that in 
Macaria “the parson of every parish is a 
good physician and doth execute both func- 
tions; to wit, cura animarum, & cura 
corporum; and they think it as absurd for 
a divine to be without the skill of physick, 
as it is to put new wine into old bottles; and 
the physicians, being true naturalists, may 
as well become good divines, as the divines 
do become good physicians.” There is an 
echo here, of the new attitude of the utilitar- 
ians towards “ natural religion ’”® mixed with 
a growing distaste for the wrangling of the 
sects and enthusiasts. There is a slight hint, 
too, of the resolves taken in Browne’s 
Religio Medici in the notion that “ physicians 
may be good divines.” Finally there arises 
the inevitable question, posed to the 


* For full text, see Samuel R. Gardiner, Constitu- 
tional Documents of the Puritan Revolution: 1625- 
1660 (Oxford, 1899), pp. 144-155. 

*Lord Herbert of Cherbury’s De Veritate was 
published in Paris in 1624, and provided arguments 
for those who were inclined towards natural 
religion, or, as it was.later called, deism. See 
Godfrey Davies, Bibliography of British History; 
ae Period: 1603-1714 (Oxford, 1928), pp. 135- 
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Traveller by the Scholar: whether the 
Macarians be Protestants or Papists? 

The Traveller replies: “Their religion 
consists not in taking notice of several 
opinions and sects, but is made up of in- 
fallible tenets, which may be proved by 
invincible arguments, and such as will abide 
the grand test of extreme dispute; by which 
means none have power to stir up schisms 
and heresies; neither are any of their 
opinions ridiculous to those who are of 
contrary minds.” This is the tone of 
Voltaire, especially the adjectives “ in- 
fallible ” and “‘ invincible ”; and the attitude 
of the practical reformer, irritated by the 
distractions of sectarians and “ fanatics” is 
evident. Hartlib’s Macaria is a minor item 
in the long list of famous utopias; but it 
bears reading as a characteristic document 
of seventeenth-century utilitarianism. 


R. H. Bowers. 
University of Florida. 


STEELE QUOTES TWO GREAT 
DIVINES 


N his recent book, Tillotson: A Study in 
Seventeenth-Century Literature, Louis G. 
Locke declares that in “addition to 
biographical interest in Tillotson, the 
eighteenth-century periodicals show a con- 
siderable concern for his works” (p. 151). 
This conclusion is supported by a number 
of references to essays, chiefly Spectators, 
of Addison and Steele, with whom the 
Archbishop was an especial favourite. It 
may be worthwhile, therefore, to point out 
two quotations in the Guardian that have 
not previously been recognized as coming 
from Tillotson. 

The first occurs in Guardian, No. 20, the 
Good Friday essay for 3 April 1713. The 
piece is clearly Steele’s, reproducing passages 
from the Christian Hero and including a 
kind of descriptive apostrophe to the Last 
Day, “ wherein he who died ignominiously 
for us ‘shall descend from heaven to be 
our judge... .’” Obviously a cento of 
Biblical excerpts, the passage is taken 
verbatim, but without acknowledgement, 
from Tillotson’s sermon on “The danger 
of all known sin, both from the light of 
nature and revelation ” (Sermons on Several 
Subjects and Occasions, 1742-43, VII, 1828- 
29), referred to by title in the next Guardian, 
No. 21. 
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The second instance is Guardian, No. 75 
(6 June 1713)—presumably also Steele’s— 
which consists wholly of “extracts from 
two great divines, but of very different 
genius. The one is to be admired for con- 
vincing the understanding, the other for in- 
flaming the heart.” The opening and much 
longer extract is from Tillotson’s ‘“ The 
efficacy, usefulness, and reasonableness of 
divine faith ” (Ibid., X1, 4969-71). The con- 
cluding quotation here—likewise unattri- 
buted till now—is from William Beveridge’s 
sermon, “The Being and Attributes of 
God ” (Works, 1824, I, 310ff.), which is also 
extensively quoted in Guardian, No. 74. 


JOHN C. STEPHENS, JR. 
Emory University. 


JO. HAINES AS A FORTUNE-TELLER 


ALTHOUGH Joseph Knight does not 
mention it in his article on Jo. Haines 
in The Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
the famous Restoration comedian seems to 
have achieved quite a widespread notoriety 
as a fortune-teller. Haines was well known 
for his witty pranks both on and off the 
stage, and while many of these escapades 
are described by Knight, there is no notice 
of the one in question. Yet Haines’ fond- 
ness for telling fortunes was sufficiently 
familiar to play-goers and readers of his 
own day as to evoke at least four con- 
temporary literary references to it. 

The first of these allusions occurs in 
Thomas D’Urfey’s comedy The Richmond 
Heiress (1693). In a scene in which the 
half-witted knight Sir Quibble Quere has 
been questioning the poor scholar Quickwit 
mercilessly about affairs on the London 
stage, Sir Quibble, after bringing up the 
names of nearly every leading actor and 
actress of the day, exclaims: “Pox take 
him, I had above Twenty Questions more 
ready, but especially about Hains, and his 
Fortune-telling; *gad I will know something 
about that I’m resolv’d, for that’s a Material 
Point.”* D’Urfey’s obvious intention that 
this remark has some humorous meaning 
to his audience clearly indicates that London 
theatre-goers were well aware that pretend- 
ing to tell fortunes was one of Haines’ 
favourite sports. 


The second reference is in Elkanah 


Settle’s opera The World in the Moon 
* VIII, 887-889. 


* Act I, Scene i, p. 6. 
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(1697)... In Act II, The Scene the World 
in the Moon, Enter Wildblood, Ned Stan- 
more and Tom. Joe Hayns meets ’em. 


Fr. W. My old friend Joe! 

N. St. Noble Count Hayns! 

Hayns, My worthy Patroons. 

Fr. W. Well, how goes the World, 
honest Fortune-teller? 

Hayns, Dully, heavily, Gentlemen! 
Tis a base World, a poor undone World. 
In short, betwixt Plots, Wars and Beggary, 
it has been cramp’d, plagu’d and pox’d; 
and it is now going into a high Course of 
Phisick, a General Peace, to Flux, grow 
sober, and live honest. 

N. St. Nay, now thou talkest like a 
Cosmographer.* 

The next two allusions are by far the 
most extensive. Both occur in the works 
of Tom Brown. The earlier of these is 
found in Dialogue III. “ Between Mr. Bays 
and Mr. Hains”: 

Hains. . . . Sometimes, Mr. Bays, when 
I over-took a Covey of young silly 
Country-Girls upon the Road, I set up for 
a Fortune-teller and talked of the Planets, 
and twelve Houses; and pretended I was 
a Person of great Skill and Dexterity in 
that Mysterious Science. Presently all of 
’em were mightily inquisitive to know 
their Fortunes. Dear Conjurer, cries one, 
for God’s sake tell me what kind of a 
Husband am I to have? . Dear 
Conjurer, says another, can you tell me 
when my jealous Mother-in-Law will go 
the way of all Flesh? .. .° 

This passage, although it deals with a 
fictional situation, gives us a picture of 
Haines’ probable techniques. It seems that 
he liked to deal mainly with the romantic 
problems of young ladies. We shall see 
more evidence on this point below. 

Tom Brown’s other discussion of Haines 
aS a prognosticator occurs in his Letters 
from the Dead to the Living. The follow- 
ing excerpt is from “Jo. Hains’s Letters to 
Will’s Coffee-House ” in that work : 

Now Jo. I think thou canst not do 
better than to set up for a High-German 
Fortune-Teller; thou knowest all the Cant 
and Roguery of that Practice to perfec- 


*I am indebted to Mrs. Gertrude L. Woodward, 
who examined the Newberry copy for me. 


p. 13. 
5 In A Collection Of all the Dialogues Written by 
Mr. Thomas Brown, 1704, p. 244. 
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tion, and besides, hast the best Phiz in 
the World to carry on such an Affair. As 
for Money to furnish thee an House, and 
set up a convenient Equipage, to buy thee 
a Pair of Globes, a Magick Looking- 
Glass, and all other Accoutrements of that 
nature, thou shalt command as much as 
thou hast occasion for.*® 
Some light is shed on this matter in a 
rare contemporary biography, The Life Of 
the Late Famous Comedian, Jo. Hayns 
(1701). I quote: 


. . Jo. not being contented with the 
Profits arising from Acting, and having 
a mind to have two strings to his Bow 
(knowing that two Trades were better 
than one) found out another way of 
getting Money, viz. By Fortune telling, 
which was not only so Advantageous, as 
to bring him in some quantity of Mony, 
but also to admit him into the secrets of 
several Women of Note, which Jo man- 
aging to his best Advantage, let no oppor- 
tunity slip, that might Conduce to his 
Pleasure. But being at last detected, our 
foreseeing Fortune-teller found ’twould 
be much better to trust a good pair of 
heels, than Indanger his Ears by staying 
to hear what wou’d follow. So omitting 
the decent Ceremony of taking leave at 
departure, he privately withdrew [from 
Oxford] and return’d to London.’ 

It would seem that while this may have 
been Haines’ last attempt to tell fortunes at 
Oxford, it certainly was not his final per- 
formance of the art. The many literary 
allusions to his fortune-telling cited herein 
attest that he used the device as often as 
he had any reasonable expectation of fun 
or profit from it. The writers who referred 
to it seem to have believed that the mere 
mention of Haines and his prank would stir 
up echoes of that fun in the minds of their 
audiences. 

One more point is noteworthy here. 
Considering the intense animosity between 
Brown and D’Urfey, it is interesting to find 
the two in agreement that the fortune-telling 
activities of Jo. Haines were a good topic 
to bring amusement to their readers. 


RAYMOND A. BISWANGER, JR. 
The University of Georgia. 


* Works, 1708, II, 18-19. 
23. The author of this 63- -page work is 
Tobias Thomas. 
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POLITICS AND THE CLIMATE 
OF ECONOMIC OPINION, 1660-1688 


"THE Restoration of King Charles II— 
“that Prize, by which Batavia made, 
So rich amends for our impoverish’d 
Trade ”'’—provided an invaluable point de 
départ for all those who had economic 
schemes to present to government and 
people. ‘“ God having by his infinite Provi- 
dence now brought us to a happy Settle- 
ment, it should be the care of all true hearted 
Englishmen to endeavour the Enriching and 
Advancement of their native Country.” 
Such was the earnest appeal of the advo- 
cate of a National Fishery, writing in 1660.” 
Petty saw in the Restoration an opportunity 
to establish a “ Grand National Council ” 
of Trade, “ consisting of 600 persons .. . not 
to be a parliament . . . but to give his 
Majesty advice and Information concerning 
husbandry, buildings, manufacture, mony, 
Navigation, forraigne-Comerce, American 
Collonys, and the naturall Racolte and Con- 
sumption of the People.”* A smaller body 
was of course set up* but it had to compete 
with committees of the Privy Council and 
Parliament in considering the “many and 
great undertakings ” to which Thomas Law- 
son referred, in 1660, in his Appeal to the 
Parliament concerning the Poor, that there 
may not be a Beggar in England.° 
The King’s return, however, did not bring 
an end to economic troubles and as the 
years went.by and no millenium commenced 
it seemed that the evils of the Interregnum 
were still having an effect and that the 
problems of the present could, conveniently 
and loyally, be blamed on the crimes of the 
past. In 1668, a book was published under 
the title of The World’s Mistake in Oliver 
Cromwell, shewing that Cromwell's mal- 
administration (during his 4 years and nine 
months pretended Protectorship) layed the 
Foundation of Our present Condition, in the 
Decay of Trade.’ The author pointed out 
‘John Dryden, Astraea Redux. A Poem on 
the Happy Restoration and Return of His Sacred 
navi harles the Second, London (1660). Lines 
— T. Gentleman, The Best Way to make England 
the Richest and Wealthiest Kingdome in Europe, 
London (1660). 

*M. of ~~ ; pend ed. The Petty Papers, London 
(1927), I, p. The Council of Trade. 
“2 a "An Appeal, etc., London (1660). 

* This book has been attributed to Slingsby 
Bethell, the opposition sheriff, which might 


account for the support it gives to the Long 
Parliament. See below. 
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(as some call him) turned out the Long 
Parliament the Kingdome was arrived at 
the highest pitch of trade” but, as a result 
of his “dishonest war with Spain,”* his 
Scandinavian policy,’ his squandering of the 
public stock’? and the dexterous way in 
which his servants “couzened the poor 
people,”"' it had sunk into irredeemable 
misery. 

Two years later, in 1670, Roger Coke 
blamed “ all the miseries and calamaties inci- 
dent to a Civil Warr, so that Regal Power, 
as to the exercise of it, for neer 20 years 
together was suspended; during which, in 
the year 1648 the Dutch made peace with 
Spain, and Oliver in the year 1654 brake 
with it (which was a folly never to be for- 
given in his Politicks, nor the losses this 
Nation susteined thereby ever again to be 
repaired).”** And at the very end of the 
period, in 1688, Sir Peter Pett admitted that 
all had gone well until 1648, though “ ’twas 
to be ascribed to the result of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s politicks not to the conduct of the 
Long Parliament,” after which “it was but 
just for Heaven to punish in England the 
greatest Villany that could be wrought on 
earth, I mean the Murder of the Best of 
Kings, by suffering the trade of England to 
have its fatal decay in that year 1648.”'* 

The corollary of this argument was that 
an increase in loyalty would bring a return 
of economic prosperity. The Way to make 
the King more King in wealth and power 
and the Subject more Subject in faith and 
obedience was the title given to a plea for 
an increased royal revenue, which was pub- 
lished in 1660.%* Petty, two years later, 
made the same point in his Treatise of Taxes 
and Contributions and he also put forward 
constructive proposals for government 
action in respect of unemployment. “ The 
making all High-wayes so broad, firm, and 


’ op. cit., p. 3. * op. cit., p. 4. 
* op. cit., p. 5. *° op. cit., p. 9. 
"' op. cit., p. 10. 


* R. Coke, Discourse of Trade (1670) pp. 4, 5. 
Quoted by W. Cunningham, op. cit., p. 188. 

** Peter Pett, The Happy Future State of England 
(1688), p. 18. 

™S§.P.D. Chas. II, Vol. 1, No. 81. See also 
Henry Stubbe’s proposal to write an “ Address to 
the King’s subjects, in which I represent his gener- 
ous concern for his subjects’ wellfare and trade .. . 
and show that the true —_ to advance trade and 
every man’s rents is to make the King formidable 
abroad and honoured at home.” July 8, 1672, 
Vol. 312, No. 66. 
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that “when this late Tyrant, or Protector’ 


eaven, as whereby the charge and tedium 
of travelling and Carriages may be greatly 
lessened. The cutting and scowring of 
Rivers into Navigable; the planting of use- 
full Trees for timber, delight, and fruit in 
covenient places. The making of Bridges 
and Cawsways. The working in Mines, 
Quarries, and Colleries. The Manufactures 
of Iron etc.” were all “particulars” on 
which he “ pitched ” “ first, as works want- 
ing in this Nation; secondly, as works of 
much labour, and little art; and thirdly, as 
introductive of new Trades into England, 
to supply that of cloth.”'’® In the same year 
a scheme to establish a land bank which 
would give the King a large and settled 
revenue, provide a secure form of invest- 
ment for the nation and enable credit to be 
raised for the Herring and other fishing 
trades and “for ever employ the poor,””* 
was published under the title of A Proposal 
for the Speedy Enriching both of the King 
and People. There also appeared Short 
Notes and Observations Drawn from the 
Present Decaying Condition of this King- 
dom which was more conservative and 
hoped “ that the good old laws for the more 
faithful working of the Woollen, and all other 
manufactures may be revived and execu- 
ted.”"’ Edward Chamberlayne writing in 
1668 echoed all these proposals in his 
England's Wants: or several Proposals pro- 
bably Beneficial for England humbly 
offered to the consideration of all good 
Patriots in Both Houses of Parliament.'* 
But as long as Puritanism survived, he later 
asserted, there could be no return to the 
prosperity of pre-Rebellion times. “ Not- 
withstanding,” he wrote in his Angliae 
Notitia, “ the late happy Restoration of the 
King and Bishops, the incessant joint 
endeavours and studies of all our governors 
to reduce this people to their pristine happi- 
ness, yet no man now living can reasonably 
hope to see in his time the like blessed days 
again.”’’* 

To a specialist such as William Carter the 
problem was much more simple. In 
England’s Interest Asserted, which was 


‘S William Petty, Treatise of Taxes and Contribu- 
tions (1662). 

‘* Written by E. Burghil and dedicated to Sir 
Edward Ford. 

'? op. cit., p. 2. 

'* Second Edition, published in 1668. 

' 8th Edition, 1674, I, pp. 40-44, quoted D. C. 
Douglas, English Historical Documents, Vol. 
VIII, London (1953), p. 468. 
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published in 1669, he * plainly shewed ” that 
all our misery could be attributed to the 
smuggling of wool and the lack of regulation 
in the textile industry. “ The Misery is the 
Liberty” was his final verdict.2° The 
opposite view was put forward by Samuel 
Fortrey in a book of an almost identical 
name—England’s Interest and Improve- 
ment.*' For although Fortrey admitted 
“how necessary it is that the publick profits 
should be in a single power to direct, whose 
Interest is oneley the benefit of the whole,””” 
he made a determined plea for the mobility 
of labour and economic freedom, including 
the right to enclose.** This last point was, 
he admitted, quite contrary to the policy of 
“former Parliaments” and extremely un- 
popular.** As another pamphleteer put it, 
“the ill will of the Poor is not so manifest 
in any thing as their opposing Enclosures 
of Commons; the hedges pulled up by them, 
their clamours and outcries against those 
that make them; the reproachful name the 
Poor brand them with, make this question 
without Controversie; and he who wears the 
curse of the Poor for his badge, never hath, 
and seldom merits, the best flower in the 
Garden of Honour, viz the allowance of an 
Honest and good Report.”*® 

The traditional view was also put forward 
in The Christian Directory by Richard 
Baxter which was published in 1673, the 
same year as Fortrey’s work. In reply to 
the question, ““ May a rich man lay house 
to house? ” his answer was definite—“ if he 
hurt either tenant or commonwealth, no.””* 

Baxter’s attitude to the idle rich who, 
“think it a crime in a poor man, to spend 
but one day in many, in such idleness, as 
they themselves spend most of their lives 
in,”*’ was in contrast to that of Haines, who 
also wrote in the 70’s and whose work was 
devoted to the problem of unemployment— 
amongst the poor. In 1677 he published his 
Proposals for building, in every County, a 
Working—Alms—House or Hospital, as the 
best Expedient to perfect the Trade and 


*° op. cit., p. 31. See above. 

7 Probably written in 1663 and published in 1673. 
Reprinted in J. R. McCulloch ed., Early English 
Tracts on Commerce, London (1856) and Cam- 
bridge (1952). 22 op. cit., p. 219. 

8 op. cit., p. 230. * op. cit., p. 228. 

** Reasons against the Enclosing of Commons 
(1661). 

7°J. Tawney, ed. Chapters from a Christian 
Directory, London (1925), p. 155. 

#7 J. Tawney, op. cit., p. 54. 
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Manufacturing of Linen Cloth. Whereby 
1, All poor People and their Children, from 
5 to 6 Years Old, May be employed and 
maintained: as also all Beggars, Vagrants, 
etc. restrained and for ever prevented, and 
so all Parishes eased of that intolerable 
Burden. 2. Money 100,000L kept at Home, 
which now every year goes out of this King- 
dom for Linen, Whereby our Wealth be- 
comes a Prey to other Nations. 3. Much 
Land improved in every County, to the 
Great Advantage of Landlord and Tenant. 
Humbly offered to the Consideration of the 
Great Wisdom of the whole Nation, now 
assembled in Parliament.** Similar but less 
rigorous ‘ Proposals” were published 
anonymously in the following year. “ For 
such poor people as have Habitations of 
their own, and who are known in the parish 
where they live, and would take pains at 
home, [it was urged] to be altogether un- 
reasonable and unprofitable . . . to force 
them to a publick Work-house.””’ After- 
wards Haines himself admitted that “ they 
must not be enslaved’’*® and, as Dryden 
wrote, “ He protects the Poor, who made 
them so.””*? 

The losses resulting from the Great 
Plague, Great Fire and the two Dutch Wars 
could, in this decade, be joined with the 
crimes of civil war as the chief reasons for 
national distress. Petty was later to rebut 
the celebrated litany of complaint; “ the 
slaughter and destruction of men by the late 
Civill Wars and Plague . . . the Fire of 
London and Disaster at Chatham, have be- 
gotton opinions in the VULGUS ” he wrote, 
but it is difficult not to sympathise with 
those who grumbled at ‘200,000 people 
dying in one year” and the _ other 
calamaties.** Yet, in 1677, England’s Great 
Happiness was affirmed in “a dialogue be- 
tween Content and Complaint, wherein is 
demonstrated that a great part of our 
complaints are causeless, and we have more 
Wealth now, than ever we had at any time 
before the Restauration of his sacred 
Majestie . . . By a real and hearty Lover 
of his King and Country.”** “Content” 
argues that the export of money is good, 


** By R. Haines, reprinted in 1809. 

** Some Proposals for Employing the Poor (1678). 

°° R, Haines, A Breviat of Some Proposals (1679) 

*! John Dryden, Annus Mirabilis (1667), v. 274. 

32,4 Discourse shewing the Great Advantages that 
New Buildings do bring to a Nation (1678). 

°° J. R. McCulloch, op. cit., p. 252. 
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that a variety of wares for all markets is a° 


great advantage as are a multitude of traders 
and people, and that enclosure is implicitly 
encouraged by the preamble of the Act 15 
Car. II cap. vii—that classical affirmation of 
Laisser-faire principles—which asserted that 
“the surest and effectualest means of pro- 
moting and advancing any Trade, Occupa- 
tion or Mystery, (is) by rendring it profitable 
to the Users thereof.” “Complaint” 
replies: “ Enough of this, but if you are for 
Enclosure the poor will complain of you, 
and curse you to the pit of Hell; and a 
great many of the rich will give you but little 
thanks.”** But he is eventually convinced 
and the dialogue is concluded: “Complaint. 
Well, Pll trouble you no more at present 
and confess that what you say seems to have 
a great deal of truth in’t; but I don’t know, 
people do complain. Content. And ever 
will, but I prithee leave off this humour of 
murmuring and either disprove what I have 
said or for shame blush to complain. 
Remember that you are a rational creature, 
don’t make your own and others lives un- 
comfortable by refusing to enjoy those 
Blessings Providence hath heap’d upon you: 
St. Paul with far less lived a happy life. 
What Comfort can his Majesty have, when 
for all his Good Government you reward 
him with a mess of complaints? ”*° 

In 1679 Petty made a list of fifteen 
“things to be done” by the King and his 
councils. His comprehensive programme 
with its remarkable emphasis on economic 
matters was never published,** but during 
the next year Petty brought out Britannia 
Languens which contained elaborations of 
its points. In Britannia Languens he con- 
tended that, despite the popular opinion to 
the contrary, there was “a Concatenation 
and Sympathy between the Interests of Land 
and Trade, and between these and that of 
the Government,”’*’ and that “ Private 
Interest is that many-headed Monster, I am 
chiefly to encounter with.”** Of particular 
significance in the year of the Popish Plot 
and the Exclusionist agitation was his 
assertion that “Meer establishment of 
Absolute Power, or meer Liberty and 
Property ” would neither bring riches to a 


** J. R. McCulloch, op. cit., p. 265. 

** J, R. McCulloch, op. cit., pp. 270-271. 
**M. of Lansdowne, op. cit., I., p. 7. 

%? J, R. McCulloch, op. cit., p. 278. 

** op. cit., p. 287. 
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nation,”® although freedoms “ capacitate the 
people to trade with more advantage and... 
beget a kind of Generosity and Bravery 
even in the Common Sort, when Absolute- 
ness of Government debases their Spirits.’’*° 
Unlike Sheriff Bethel, however, he did not 
write “ to persuade, That kings were Useless, 
and a Clog to Trade,’*? and he affirmed his 
loyalty to the English Monarchy which he 
regarded as the most perfect form of govern- 
ment in the world.’* He concluded by 
calling for “ a speedy and Compleat Regula- 
tion of our English Trade.”’** 

“We seem now to be upon the very 
turn of our Affairs, and there appears a 
promising Crisis and favourable Prospect 
of Recovery,” wrote Dr. John Nalson, the 
High Tory, in 1683, which was two years 
after the King’s triumph. He entitled his 
book, The Present Interest of England or 
a Confutation of the Whiggish Conspira- 
tours Anti-Monyan Principle, shewing from 
Reason and Experience the ways to make 
the Government Safe, the King Great, the 
People Happy, Money Plentifull, and Trade 
flourish, which was itself an indication of 
his point of view. His main proposals were 
to increase the Royal Revenue—“ one and 
possibly one of the greatest Reasons and 
Occasions of the Scarcity of Money in the 
Country, is the not granting of Money to 
the Crown ’**—and to curtail “the Excessive 
Luxuriance of Buildings near the Cities of 
London and Westminster which certainly 
make the Nation weak and Riketty, and 
Depopulate the Country; and by Withdraw- 
ing so many hands from Husbandry and 
Manufactures, in the severall Counties of 
England, make Tenants scarce and Rents 
fall.”** As the heaviest taxation was to fall 
on the “ Faction of Shaftsbury-Common- 
wealth-men,’**® who loved to boast of their 
wealth and who lived chiefly in London, the 
policy would pay both political and 
economic dividends. 

The accession of King James ITI must have 


** op. cit., pp. 384-6. 
published in 1680. 

*° op. cit., p. 465. 

“1 John Dryden, Absalom and Achitophel (1681). 
Bethel was satirised as Shimei. See lines 614-615. 


*? J. R. McCulloch, op. cit., p. 466. 
* op. cit., p. 469. 

** John Nalson, op. cit., p. 23. 

*S John Nalson, op. cit., p. 31. 

** John Nalson, op. cit., p. 10. 
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seemed disastrous to such writers as Fortrey 
who had shown that only through Protest- 
antism could economic progress be main- 
tained.*’ Petty, on the other hand, though 
he had once put forward the same view, 
believed above all in the advantages of 
toleration and, through constant audiences 
and memoranda, did all he could to influ- 
ence the new King. The statement in the 
Declaration of 1687, “‘ that nothing can more 
conduce to the Peace and Quiet of this 
Kingdom, and the Increase of the Number 
as well as of the Trade of His Subjects 
(Wherein the greatness of a Prince does 
more consist than in the Extent of His 
Territories) than an extra Liberty of Con- 


science,” may well have been the work of 
Petty.** 
Chamberlayne brought out another 


edition of England's Wants in 1685. The 
text was the same as in 1668 but there was 
a reference to “ Our present dread Soverain, 
King James the Just.’** Sir Peter Pett, with 
Petty’s help, completed a full-length treatise 
in keeping with the times. It was first 
published in 1688 and was called Of the 
Happy future State of England . . . with 
Observations of the Number of the People 
of England and of its Growth in Populous- 
ness and Trade. . . . A Casuistical Descrip- 
tion of the Obligation to the King... 
wherein many of the Moral Offices of 
Absolute and Unconditional Loyalty are 
Asserted. In it Pett made the all-important 
admission. “I will never despaire,” he 
wrote, “ of any Heroick Prince here, of the 
Roman Catholick perswasion, with his 
Scepter upholding the Trade of the King- 
dom.’”*® A second edition which was pub- 
lished just before or during the Revolution 
had its title changed to A Discourse of the 
Growth of England in Populousness and 
Trade since the Reformation . . . Shewing 
likewise from Natural Causes the Impossi- 
bility of the Advancement of Popery.** In 
the seventeenth century, economics followed 
dutifully the steps of religion and politics. 


D. G. C. ALLAN. 


47 J. R. McCulloch, op. cit., p. 247, et seq. 

“* M. of Lansdowne, op. cit., I, pp. 235, 257, 276. 
P.C. 2/72 6th April, 1688. 

“° 3rd Edition, 1685, p. 37. 

5° op. cit., p. 122. 

5! The texts of both editions were identical. 
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FRANCIS WALKING(H)AM(E) AND 
“THE TUTOR’S ASSISTANT ” 


N 1847! and in 1852? Augustus De Morgan 
asked “Who was Francis Walking- 
hame? ” whose Tutor’s Assistant, first issued 
in 1751, was the most popular* arithmetic 
text-book for more than a century.‘ A full 
answer to De Morgan’s question is still 
awaited, but it is now possible to give a few 
further details. 

By 1747 he had already married, and by 
his wife, Mary, had a daughter, also Mary, 
baptised in Kensington. Another daughter, 
Frances, was baptised in 1748, and 
buried in 1749, and a _ son, Francis, 
was baptised in 1750. The next year 
saw the publication of the first edition 
of his book, on the title-page of which he 
described himself as “ Writing-Master and 
Accomptant, and Master of the Boarding- 
School in Kensington.” The latter, italicised, 
portion of this description was omitted in 
later editions, beginning with the second in 
1752, and this strengthens the suggestion, 
from parish register entries, that Walking- 
ame moved from Kensington about 1751. 

From an advertisement in the third edition 
(1757), it is known that he had moved to the 
Water-Office in St. Martin’s Lane, near 
Charing Cross, and the eighth edition shows 
that he was still in the same Lane in 1770. 
Shortly afterwards he moved to Great 
Russell Street, Bloomsbury,® where he re- 
mained until 1781. From the 1784 and 1785 
editions® it is seen that Walkingame had 
returned to Kensington. De Morgan’ must 

‘ Arithmetical Books, 80. 

* Notes and Queries, \st ser. v, Pe 8, 1852, 441. 

* Ibid., 2nd ser. iv, Oct. 10, 1857, 295, where 
C.D.H. states that in’ 1856 more ale of Walk- 
ingame were issued than of any other arithmetical 
wor 


‘The last edition seen by the writer is dated 
1883. but Longmans and other firms issued one in 


° This is the address given in the 10th edition, 
probably of 1771 (see Notes and Queries, 1st ser. 
xi, Jan. 27, 1855, 57), and in a January 1781 preface 
to The New Tutor'’s Assistant. 

* Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. iv, 295 and Sir A. 
Heal, The English Penmen, 1945, 111. 

‘According to the printed version of his 
Arithmetical Books, the earliest edition he had seen 
was that for 1798, but from his annotated copy, 
now in the London University Library, it appears 
that he had subsequently seen a copy of the 23rd 
(1787) edition. The Library also has copies of the 
1771 and 1757 editions obtained by De Morgan 
in 1855 and 1860. I would like to thank the Gold- 
smith’s Librarian, Mr. J. H. P. Pafford, for this 
information. 
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have inspected a copy of the 1787 edition, 
but the writer has not been able to locate a 
copy of it to verify whether Walkingame 
gave an address, or whether he had already 
died. 

In the first two editions of his book is 
printed a list of subscribers, which included 
Mr. John and Miss Martha Walkingame, 
both of Bloomsbury. The latter was pro- 
bably Francis’s sister, and years later, in 
1770 and 1787-8, she appears as a rate- 
payer in the district near St. Mary Abbot's 
Church, Kensington,* and in 1789 she wrote 
her will. Martha referred to four nieces, 
who were probably Francis’s daughters: 
“Miss Mary Walkingame of Dulwich” was 
probably the daughter of that name baptised 
at Kensington in 1747;'° “ Elizabeth Evans 
wife of the Revd. Mr. Evans of Fursby in 
Lincs.” had married Edward Evans, then 
Vicar of Nun Ormsby, Lincolnshire, at 
Battersea at the end of 1787;'' “Ann 
Tatham, wife of Leonard Tatham, now of 
Lowfield near Ingleton, Yorks.”;’? Jane 
Walkingame was living with her aunt, who 
appointed trustees to look after her property 
for Jane until she became of age. Ann was 
given “the pictures of her father and 
mother-in-law.” This probably referred to 
her step-mother, and confirms the suggestion 
that in 1764 Francis married Elizabeth 
Maria Steere.’* While the parents of the 
nieces are mentioned, they are nowhere 
named and there is no indication that either 
of them was living. 

It is unfortunate that no copy’ of any 
further editions of the text-book is known 


“Information kindly supplied by the Chief 
Librarian, Kensington. 

*Dated April 29, 1789, proved (P.C.C. 340 
Macham) June 20 and July 24 in the same year. 

*° She may also have paid rates for the Kensing- 
ton house in 1769, 1774 and 1782-4. 

™ Gent. Mag., 1788, i. 81. Elizabeth was then 
“of Kensington.”” Her husband was Curate of 
Frisby with Steeping in 1773, Vicar of Nun 
Ormsby in 1778, and died in 1802 (information 
kindly supplied by the Lincolnshire Assistant 
Archivist). 
ne. the rate-book Ann is named in 1775-7 and 

'*The marriage was on Dec. 22, 1764, at St. 
George’s, Hanover Square. The description of 
Francis as a bachelor could be explained as a 
clerical error, or merely mean that he was then 
unmarried as his wife had died. Neither Francis’ 
profession nor their places of residence are given. 

“Sir Ambrose Heal has seen a reference to a 
copy of a 27th edition in 1795, but no copy has 
been traced. 
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before the 28th edition in 1798, which was 
said to be “corrected by an eminant [sic] 
Mathematician.” By this time, however, 
several other revisions had appeared. The 
earliest known (in 1792) is that by William 
Taylor, a mathematical teacher and land 
surveyor of Birmingham, while John Binns 
of Leeds and George Nicholson of Man- 
chester published editions in 1794.'° The 
first known York edition appeared in 1796, 
and from this time appeared a continuous 
series of impressions’* edited by Thomas 
Crosby, Master of the Charity School at 
York. Later editors'’ include Daniel T. 
Sheridan,'* James Falconar,’* Isaac Fisher,’ 
Richard Langford,*‘ Robert Fraiter,”* 
Joseph Guy,”* William Birkin,** W. Wat- 


'*® The writer is indebted to the Librarians of these 
cities and elsewhere for having kindly allowed him 
the use of copies in their possession and answering 
other questions. 

1® These are not numbered, so it is impossible to 
know how many editions appeared. The writer has 
noticed those for 1797, 1800, 1806, 1814, 1818, 
1823 and 1828, before the copyright was bought 
from Wilson and Sons by Longmans in 1843. Up 
to 1882 many further editions in this series appeared 
after a revision by Samuel Maynard (see note 48). 

’ Biographical details of most of these are diffi- 
cult to obtain, and the writer would be pleased to 
receive notes of their activities. As the British 
Museum’s cross-referencing is so incomplete, it is 
often not even possible to trace copies of their 
other works there. Some of the editors are men- 
tioned in De Morgan’s book. 

'* A contributor to mathematical periodicals, from 
Wolverhampton. 

"He succeeded the Doncaster writing-master, 
William Haig, in 1800, and kept an academy there. 
Prominent in local affairs, he was Mayor in 1826-7 
and died in 1836. No copy of his 1808 edition, 
published by Henry Mozley of Gainsborough and 
subsequently of Derby (see note 52), is known, 
Messrs. J. A. Harrison and G. B. Wynne of Don- 
caster have kindly traced many local references 
to Falconar. 

7? A Derby accountant; his 1826 and 1837 
editions were published by Thomas Richardson of 
Derby, and William Evans of Carmarthen issued 
one in 1836. 

721A teacher of writing (Heal, 68), arithmetic 
and book-keeping, he wrote many other books (see 
a long list in his 1828 Tutor’s Assistant). 

#2 Also wrote a Practical Arithmetic and an 
Algebra. 

*° From the Royal Military College, he had issued 
four editions of The Tutor’s Assistant by 1826, and 
also edited other works. 

** He was a schoolmaster at Derby for at least 
ten years before 1814, when he moved to Dronfield 
as usher. after the reorganization of the Grammar 
School. By 1820 he had returned to Derby and 

had an Academy in Full Street until at least 1843. 
See a note in the forthcoming issue of the Derby- 
shire Archaeological Journal. 
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son,’ J. Savage,’ John Little?’ Robert 
Cullen,”* J. Black,?? — Harwood*® Thomas 
Smith,*' J. W. Taplin,*? R. H. Nicholls,** 


— Barker,** J. Butler,** John Radford 
Young,*® Eneas Mackenzie,*’ William 
Nicholson,** Anthony Peacock,*® James 


Roscoe Mongan,*’ Ebenezer Lethbridge.* 

The early editions of The Tutor’s Assistant 
were said to be printed for the author. The 
1770 edition was sold by Edward Johnson 
of Ave Mary Lane, London; he had been 
a partner with, and successor to, Benjamin 
Dod, the S.P.C.K. bookseller.*? Johnson in 
his turn was succeeded by James Scatcherd 
(at first partnered by I. Whitaker), who con- 
tinued issuing the book for many years after 
the author’s death. The preface or 
advertisement in the 31st edition was dated 
April 18, 1804, and signed by James Harris 

** De Morgan, 98. ** Master of an Academy at 
Surfleet, Lincs., and author of other books. *’ Only 
known from his 1839 edition. 

** His first edition, written for use at Manchester 
Grammar School, where he was writing and arith- 
metic master, possibly appeared in 1840, while the 
second was dated 1843. 

**? No copy has been seen and there may be con- 
fusion with the publisher, James Black. 

*° Again no copy has been seen, and there may 
be confusion with John Harwood, the stationer. 

“Of St. John’s College, Cambridge, he was 
Master of Gordon House Academy and editor of 
a whole series of school books. The entries in the 
British Museum Catalogue confuse several writers 
of these names, but they have been distinguished 
by Mr. N. Long-Brown. 

: — edition was itself revised by Nicholls 
in ; 

** Possibly Robert H. Nicholls, for whom see the 
British Museum Catalogue. 

**8°Only known from their 1851 and 1863 
editions, copies of which have not been traced. 

°° Young (1799-1855) had been professor of 
mathematics at Belfast College; besides his main 
writings on analysis, he wrote a number of more 
elementary text-books. See D.N.B. 

*? The connection between the editor and the 
Newcastle schoolmaster-publisher (see D.N.B.) is 
not clear. 

** There were possibly two of this name at 
Halifax, editor and publisher. The preface is dated 
1852, but no edition of this date is known. 

** Author of a Mental Arithmetic and a... 
Short-Hand, he was apparently connected with 
Taplin’s revision. 

“From Trinity College, Dublin, he edited many 
school books. 

** Two other books given in the British Museum 
Catalogue. 

“*For Dod(d) see H. R. Plomer, . . . Dictionary 
of ... Printers and Booksellers . . . 1726 to 1775, 
1932, 76. The partnership between Dod and John- 
son was dissolved in 1765 (see C. Blagden, ‘* Book- 
sellers’ Trade Sales 1718-68,” The Library, March, 
1951, 249). The Tutor’s Assistant contains adver- 
tisements of books published by Johnson (see also 
Plomer, 140-1). 
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of an Academy in Prospect Row (now 


Deacon Street), Walworth.*® In the next 
twenty-two years no fewer than thirty-six 
editions** appeared. 

Despite the frequency of these editions, 
Scatcherd was concerned with competition 
from other publishers. On the back of the 
title-page he printed a Caution threatening 
to prosecute any rival printer “to the 
utmost rigour of the law,” and added his 
signature as evidence that it was a copy of 
“the genuine London edition.” Probably 
he was more successful in restricting the 
number of pirate editions by combining 
with other publishers, including Longmans,” 
Law, Darton, Baldwin, Walker, Rivington, 
Black, Whittaker, Cadell, Baker, Simpkin. 

Walkingame advertised the sale of “all 
the other works of the Author”; however, 
as far as has been ascertained,** these were 
only Arithmetical Tables, Tables of Weight 
and measure .. . and an Interest table. No 
copies of these have been found, but they 
were each printed on a card and were pro- 
bably the same as those in The Tutor’s 
Assistant. It does not seem as if they had 
a very extensive circulation.‘’ After Walk- 
ingame’s death, various editors issued books 
associated with The Tutor’s Assistant. Of 
these, undoubtedly the most important, and 
certainly the most popular, was a Key to 


* Little is known about this editor, who described 
himself as a_“ Teacher of the Mathematics.” The 
Southwark Chief Librarian, Mr. F. Boone, kindly 
confirmed his residence in Prospect Row from_ the 
rate-books. See below for his edition of the Key, 
Book-keeping and Algebra. ‘ 

‘* The writer has been able to trace the following 
and would be pleased to hear of any others known 
to readers: 1805 (32), 1806 (33), 1809 (38), 1817 
(53), 1823 (62), 1826 (67). From the records of 
Messrs. Longmans it is known that other editions 
appeared in 1815 (twice), 1816, 1818 (twice), 1819 
(twice), 1822, 1824 (twice), 1825 (twice). The writer 
is greatly indebted to Mr. C. Blagden for enabling 
him to consult these Impression and Copyright 
Books, which give much otherwise unknown in- 
formation about the official London editions from 
1811, and about Crosby’s edition from 1844, while 
Longmans was one of the partners. wes 

“The firm’s Impression Books indicate the 
fraction of the copyright held by the various pub- 
lishers. In December 1810 Scatcherd and Letter- 
man were paid £60 for a one-tenth share of the 
copyright of the Tutor and Key. ' . 

4©See Edward Johnson’s advertisement in the 
1777 edition. ‘ 

‘’ By their very nature Tables are unlikely to last 
for long, and there is little evidence that other 
editors re-issued them separately. However, 
William Birkin issued Interest Tables . . . in 1833 
and Arithmetical and Commercial Tables . . . , 20th 
edition in 1840. 
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the main book. The first known issue was 
edited by Thomas Crosby of York in 1797, 
and this had reached fifteen editions by 
1841, before it was revised by Samuel 
Maynard and published by Longmans.** 
The official London publishers took up the 
challenge and issued their version of the 
Key, edited at first by T. Hewitt, and then 
by James Harris,** and John Fraser,°’’ who 
was also the editor of the official London 
editions®' of The Tutor’s Assistant. 
Another important series of editions of 
the Key was by William Birkin.** The first 
known edition, for 1827, was described as 
the ninth, while others’* appeared at least 
as late as 1861. Other versions of the Key 
appeared under the names of C. Pearson, 
Joseph Guy,** R. H. Nicholls,** J. W. 
Taplin,** — Barker,** Thomas Smith,*' J. 
Black,** William Nicholson,** John 
Mitchell,°' and James Roscoe Mongan.*° 
William Birkin also issued a set of 
Examining Questions in Arithmetic .. °° 
designed for The Tutor’s Assistant. The 
success of the arithmetic encouraged efforts 
to produce a similar algebra text-book. 
About 1817 James Harris** published an 
Algebra for the Use of Schools, upon the 
plan of Walkingame’s Arithmetic,*® while 
Thomas Smith produced an /ntroduction to 
Algebra, and included an abridgment of it 
as an appendix to his Tutor’s Assistant. 
Harris also issued in 1817, both separately 
and bound with the arithmetic, A Short 


**Longmans paid Wilson and Sons £100 in 1843 
for the complete copyright, and gave Samuel May- 
nard £40 for “ revising and editing” it and £5 for 
“comparing with a pirated edition.” The plates 
were melted down in 1901. 

** The editor was paid five guineas in 1811, 1820 
and 1825, but Harris is only named in the last 
payment. It seems probable that he was respon- 
sible for many of the earlier editions bearing 
Hewitt’s name. 

°°In 1828 copies of the previous editions were 
ay off and Fraser was paid £40 for revising the 

ey. 
ow was paid £40 for editing the issue in 

** See note 24. The 1827 edition has Falconar’s 
name on the title-page and attributes the appendix 
to Birkin. The name of Henry Mozley, the pub- 
lisher, who had moved to Derby from Gains- 
borough in 1815, is incorporated in the title. 

** Copies have been located of editions in 1837 
(10), 1841, 1842 and 1844 (18) and others in 1851 
and 1861 are mentioned. 

** Only known from his 1859 edition. 

‘The preface is dated April 4, 
edition was issued in 1848. 

**TIt was advertised as in the press in 1817 and 
had appeared before 1823. 


1830, and an 
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Treatise upon Book-Keeping by single 
entry . Other editors, like Taylor, Birkin, 
Fisher, Savage and Nicholson, seemed to 
favour its inclusion with the arithmetic. 

Many other books were closely modelled 
on The Tutor’s Assistant or were more or 
less disguised editions of it. John Shield 
commended Walkingame’s methods as the 
best “ for the use of Schools ” in the preface 
to his own Preceptor’s Assistant of 1780, 
and the titles of books like Thomas 
Whiting’s London Gentleman’s and School- 
master's Assistant (1787), Joseph Saul’s 
Tutor and Scholar’s Assistant (1794), John 
White’s Tutor’s Expeditious Assistant (1826) 
and Thomas Smith’s Retrospective Tutor’s 
Assistant (1839) betray their affinity with 
Walkingame’s book. 

The large number of editions testifies to 
the great use of Walkingame’s book for a 
century;°’ the centenary editions of Fraser’s 
and Crosby’s versions in 1851 were both 
published in 10,000 copies.** In his own 
preface, the author claimed that the book 
was used “in almost every School of 
eminence throughout the kingdom,” and one 
can presume that most of the schoolmaster- 
editors used it in their own schools. School 
and family papers will undoubtedly contain 
references to the use of the book, but two 
examples must suffice. The _ influential 
Sheffield Quaker schoolmaster-surveyor, 
William Fairbank,** bought a copy for a 
pupil not long after its first publication, and 
seventy years later a Barnsley iron-founder 
was busy copying out the rules and examples 
while a pupil at Worsborough Grammar 
School.*° The writer would appreciate 
other references to the use and influence of 
this leading arithmetic text-book during the 
whole important period of the First 
Industrial Revolution. P. J. WALLIs. 

Dronfield Henry Fanshawe School. 


? See also note 3. 

** Longmans Impression Books give the numbers 
of the editions while that firm was a partner in 
the respective copyrights. 

°°See the Fairbank Collection (Sheffield City 
Library) A.B.1.69, and a biography of him by R. D. 
Benneit, reprinted in the Sheffield Telegraph in 
1932. Fairbank died in 1759. 

* Four of his exercise-books, based on The 
Tutor’s Assistant, are in Nottingham University - 
Library, having been presented by Mr. W. G. 
Briggs, who kindly drew my attention to them and 
has helped in various other ways. Three of the 
books (and two others) were discussed by R. S. 
Williamson, ‘*Grammar School Arithmetic A 
Century Ago,” Mathematical Gazette, xiv, no. 194, 
May, 1928, 128-33. 
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SMOLLETT’S LETTER TO SAMUEL 
MITCHELSON 


"THE following unpublished letter of 
Tobias Smollett is of interest because of 
its allusion to Alexander Campbell,’ the 
“ Paunceford”’ of Humphry Clinker, and 
because it was presumably sent to Samuel 
Mitchelson, Writer to the Signet, and an 
amateur musician of Edinburgh*? whom 
Somllett mentioned in his last novel. The 
text is printed from a photostat with the 
generous consent of its present owner.* 

In general, this letter reveals that Smollett 
had never asked any favour of Campbell 
before 1767 and that consequently Smollett’s 
intense dislike of him as expressed in 
Humphry Clinker (Letter of Terry Melford 
to Sir Watkin Phillips) apparently developed 
soon thereafter. Furthermore, this letter 
makes it seem probable that during his last 
visit to Edinburgh in 1766, he and Mrs. 
Smollett enjoyed Mitchelson’s hospitality. 

Dear Sir 

I am just now favoured with yours & shall 

with Pleasure comply with your Request 

in favour of your Nephew Mr Anderson 
whom I will recommend in the strongest 


‘For data concerning Alexander Campbell's 
activities in India and Smollett’s attack on him 
under the name of Paunceford see my Tobias 
Smollett—Doctor of Men and Manners, Princeton 
University Press, 1949, pp. 290 ff. 

* At the bottom of the paper on which Smollett’s 
A.L.S. (here printed) has been glued, a former 
owner has_ written, ‘‘To Mitchelson.” In 
Humphry Clinker (letter of J. Melford to Sir 
Watkin Phillips, Edinburgh August 8) Bramble’s 
oy dined at Mr. Mitchelson’s and were provided 
at their request with a “singed sheep’s head and 
haggis” which they found difficult to relish. 
Furthermore, Tabitha danced a minuet with Mr. 
Mitchelson, and Jerry Melford’s sister Lydia spent 
three days with Mrs. Mitchelson. The Mr. 
Mitchelson here alluded to was surely Samuel 
Mitchelson, whose home in 1766 was in Carrubbers 
Close. He was a Writer to the Signet and also a 
devotee of music. It is very probable that he took 
Smollett to a concert given by the Musical Society 
in 1766 at Saint Cecilia’s Hall in the Niddry Wynd. 
In Jerry’s letter already referred to, there is 
Smollett’s complimentary allusion to such a concert. 
In 1775 Mitchelson was one of the Directors of the 
Musical Society, and he may have held this office 
earlier. (See David Fraser Harris, Saint Cecilia’s 
Hall in the Niddry Wynd, Edinburgh and London, 
1899, p. 291). Samuel Mitchelson died in 1788 “‘ at 
his house of Blandfield near Edinburgh” (Scots 
Magazine, L. [June, 1788] p. 311). Shortly after 
his death the Musical Society presented a memorial 
Funeral Concert in his honour. (See Scots Maga- 
zine, L. [July, 1788], p. 359.) 

* Mr. Richard A. Ehrlich of Boston, Massachu- 
Setts. 
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terms to Mr Campbell at Calcutta, not 
doubting but he will pay some Regard 
to my Recommendation, especially as it 
will be the first Favour I ever asked at his 
Hands. I must tell you however, that 
the last time I heard from him, he pro- 
posed leaving the East Indies sometime 
next Summer, so that he may chance to 
have quitted the Coast before Mr Ander- 
son arrives.* Be that as it may, I am 
happy in having the opportunity to shew 
with what Respect and goodwill I am 
Dear Sir 
Your very humble Servt 


Ts. Smollett 
Bath Jany. 3. 1767 
I wish you a happy new year 
and all manner of Prosperity. 


P.S. Ihave already written 
the Letter for Mt Campbell 
& will send it pr first 
opportunity— 
Lewis M. KNappP. 

“As Alexander Campbell sailed from India 
December 31, } e must have received 
Smollett’s letter recommending Mr, Anderson. 
What action he took is unknown; it may have 
constituted another instance of his ingratitude to- 
ward his friends which aroused the anger of 
Smollett as revealed in Humphry Clinker and in 
the Ode to Independence. 


ANOTHER SELF-QUOTATION IN 
JOHNSON’S “ DICTIONARY ” 
(ce. 392-5) 


UNDER poison, v.a. 1 (“To infect with 
poison ’’) the following passage appears: 

Envy is a lawless enemy, against whom poisoned 
arrows may be used. Anonymous. 

The quotation is from Rambler No. 183: 
I have avoided that dangerous and 
empirical morality, which cures one vice 
by means of another. But envy is so base 
and detestable, so vile in its original, and 
so pernicious in its effects, that the pre- 
dominance of almost any other quality is 
to be desired. It is one of those lawless 
enemies of society, against which poisoned 
arrows may honestly be used. 

This quotation, like 10 out of Johnson’s 16 

other references to himself as “ Anony- 

mous ” (all but one of which appear in Vol. 

Il of the Dictionary), was removed in the 

1773 revision, giving place to a passage from 

Roscommon. W. R. KEast. 
Cornell University. 
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DAVID GARRICK AND 
“THE LONDON CUCKOLDS ” 


Wy did David Garrick revive that 

bawdy old comedy The London 
Cuckolds on the Drury Lane stage in 1748 
and then abandon it, with some fanfare, 
after the 1750 performance? Radix 
malorum cupiditas est, in the theatre as 
elsewhere. The praise that greeted Garrick 
for discarding this salacious play was, this 
note will attempt to show, largely un- 
deserved. 

The London Cuckolds, born of Edward 
Ravenscroft (and numerous other play- 
wrights from whom Ravenscroft borrowed 
liberally) in 1682, had flourished for many 
years, especially on Lord Mayor's day, 
October 29.' | After 1717 it does not seem 
to have been acted at Drury Lane until 
October 29, 1748. On that date, a little 
more than a year after Garrick had joined 
James Lacy in the management of Drury 
Lane, he reintroduced The London Cuck- 
olds. Why? 

Apparently for the practical reason that 
he wanted to compete with the traditional 
Covent Garden performance of the play. 
Garrick probably decided that the town, 
always eager to see established stars in 
different roles, would welcome a chance to 
compare Henry Woodward’s Ramble with 
the interpretation of the veteran Ryan at 
Covent Garden. The town would want to 
judge Palmer as Townly and Mrs. Pritchard 
as Arabella and 17 other actors in new 
parts. I have found no suggestion that 
Garrick considered anything but profit in 
his revival of what Colley Cibber termed 
“the most rank play that ever succeeded.” 
He repeated the Cuckolds twice in the 1749- 
50 season, once in the 1750-51 season, and 
then dropped it in favour of a production 
of Eastward Ho! Hosannas from the press 
followed the change. Applauded the 
Gentleman’s Magazine (November, 1752, 
p. 533): 

It appears that Mr. Garrick is 

solicitous to banish vice from the theatre, 

by his having . . . omitted to exhibit that 
scandalous piece the London Cuckolds on 
the evening of lord mayor’s day, contrary 
to immemorial custom, and the practice 
of the other house [Covent Garden]. 
1752, 


‘After the calendar change in Lord 


Mayor's day became November 9. 
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But was Garrick so solicitous to banish the 
vice he himself had introduced? 

Possibly. Certainly there were increasing 
middle-class pressures through the eighteenth 
century to purge the drama, and perhaps 
Garrick had been influenced by these. Per- 
haps he felt the justice of the statements 
contained in a letter addressed to him which 
appeared in The Midwife (vol. I, no. I). 
After complaining that human understand- 
ing had been shamefully insulted by the lack 
of good plays and the “representation of 
paltry interludes,” the letter writer, Mary 
Midnight [Christopher Smart?], continued : 

I never read the London Cuckolds, and so 
was betray’d by Curiosity, into a Desire 
of seeing it; but such a System of Non- 
sence and Bawdry, I can hardly think to 
be match’d in any other language. It is 
certainly in your [i.e., Garrick’s] Power, 
and wou’d greatly become you to prevent 
the playing of such Pieces. 


However Garrick felt, he must have 
known that of much greater consequence 
was his audience’s feeling. If they shared 
Mary Midnight’s opinion and expressed it 
by absenting themselves from the felicity of 
Drury Lane performances, he would have 
a mercenary motive for considering ending 
the run of the Cuckolds. And if he exam- 
ined the receipts for the play he would 
recognize that, morality entirely apart, there 
was good reason to weigh the fate of 
Ravenscroft’s comedy. 

Its first presentation, October 29, 1748, 
drew £100 8s. 6d., almost £40 less than the 
average nightly proceeds for 1748-49, £140.? 
Receipts for the second performance, 
October 30, 1749, were £120; two nights 
later, November 1, they fell to £70, while 
the nightly average for the 1749-50 season 
was £134.5. The London Cuckolds’ final 
performance at Drury Lane, October 29, 
1750, drew £120, £18 under the average for 
1750-51. The following year, on Lord 
Mayor’s day, October 29, 1751, Eastward 
Ho! grossed £130. 


* Seasonal averages for 1748-49 and 1750-51 were 
computed by me from a list of nightly receipts 
kindly supplied by Dr. James G. McManaway of 
the Folger Shakespeare Library. This list is based 
upon the Cross-Hopkins diary at the Folger. From 
the same source come receipts for performances of 
the Cuckolds and Eastward Ho! provided by Pro- 
fessor G. W. Stone of New York University, who 
also gave me important background material. 

* This average is taken from Harry W. Pedicord, 
The Theatrical Public in the Time of Garrick, p. 15. 
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Further evidence that Garrick was not 
overly concerned with morality can be found 
in some of his later productions. Edward 
Moore’s Gil Blas (February 2, 1751) was 
condemned by the Gentleman’s Magazine 
(February, 1751, pp. 77-78) for displaying 
questionable taste. The Chances, Garrick’s 
alteration of the Duke of Buckingham’s 
alteration of Fletcher, presented in 1754, was 
called ‘“scandalously licentious.”* Of 
Lilliput, a comedy acted by Children at 
Drury Lane in 1756, a critic declared: 
“The charms of novelty are lost in im- 
propriety, and the whole mirth of the piece 
consists in obscene and indelicate rail- 
ery... (London Magazine, December, 
1756, pp. 574-575). 

Thus, it would seem that Garrick’ s inter- 
diction of the most notorious specimen of 
smut on the English stage was-the move 
not of a moralist but of a money-minded 
manager, sensitive to every fluctuation of 
«cae thermometer, the account 
ook. 


[Will the writer please let me have his name?— 
Ep.] 


*An Address to the Ladies on the Indecency of 
Appearing at Immodest Plays, London, 1756, 
pp. 10-11. The Gentleman’s Magazine, November, 
1754, p. 532, also called The Chances licentious. 


COLERIDGE’S ‘ GREAT CIRCULATING 
LIBRARY’ 
JN 


an autobiographical note, Coleridge 
relates how, during his schooldays at 
Christ’s Hospital, a stranger presented him 
with a ticket for a circulating library in King 
Street, Cheapside. Each day, he says, he 
would slip out of school to obtain the two 
volumes allowed: and in this way he pro- 
ceeded to read through the entire stock of 
the library." 

In a recent biography of Coleridge, this 
library has been silently identified with the 
present Guildhall Library, which stands at 
the head of King Street.2 This cannot be 
correct, however. At no time could the 
Guildhall Library have been described as 
a circulating library, nor is it likely that 

‘The relevant passages may be found in J. Gill- 
man, Life of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, London, 


1838, pp. 17, 20. In the original MS note, Cole- 
ridge speaks of “a great Circulating Library in 


King’s Street, Cheapside” (transcript by George 
Whalley in an unpublished thesis, London 
University). 


? Maurice Carpenter, The Indifferent Horseman, 
London, 1954, pp. 14, 126. 
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Coleridge would have had recourse to such 
a circumlocution. But, apart from such 
considerations, the Guildhall Library was 
not in existence at that time: reconstitution 
was not begun until 1824.’ 

With the aid of the staff of the Guildhall 
Library, who made available to me the 
London directories of the period, and the 
contemporary rate-books in their archives, 
it has been possible to establish with some 
certainty that the library referred to was in 
fact the City Library, at No. 39, King Street. 
This was in the hands of John Boosey, book- 
seller, until shortly before September, 1794, 
when it passed into the hands of Richard 
Cheeswright.* One is led to wonder whether 
this John Boosey was connected with the 
booksellers of the same name with whom 
Coleridge had dealings at a later date, and 
Mr. L. A. Boosey, a direct descendant and 
present head of the firm of Boosey and 
Hawkes, has been able to inform me that 
this was in fact the case and to supply me 
with further information about the family. 
John Boosey (1740-1820), was an importer, 
and probably also a translator, of foreign 
books, was succeeded by his son Thomas 
(1767-1840) who moved to Broad Street, and 
provided Coleridge with many philosophical 
works. During his travels on the Continent, 
Thomas Boosey was constantly being asked 
to take commissions for Continental music, 
with the result that he eventually began a 
branch for music in Holles St., W.1, which 
was given in 1816 to his son Thomas (1795- 
1871, a member of the Sandemanian sect 
and friend of Michael Faraday), and later 
became the present-day firm of Boosey and 
Hawkes. Some correspondence between 
Coleridge and the Booseys is extant.* 

It is, | suppose, unlikely that any catalogue 
of the earlier library still survives; if one 
came to light, however, we should have a 
very clear and detailed guide to Coleridge’s 
adolescent reading. J. B. BEER. 


St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 


*P. E. Jones and R. Smith, Guide to the Records 
in the Corporation of London Records Office and 
the Guildhall Library Muniment Room, London, 
1951, pp. 103-4. 

* Guildhall Library Muniment Room MS, 2137. 

° See, e.g., E. L. Griggs, Unpublished Letters of 
Samuel Tavlor Coleridge, London, 1932, II, 65 
(note 3) and 175; J. L. Lowes, Road to "Xanadu, 
London, 1951, pp. 546-7 (note 62); C. F. Schreiber, 
‘“* Coleridge to Boosey, Boosey to Coleridge,” Yale 
U.L. Gazette, xxii, 6-10. 
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“THE REVOLT OF ISLAM” AND 
BYRON’S “ THE CORSAIR ” 
| the Bodleian Library manuscripts of 

The Revolt of Islam there is in Shelley’s 

hand a marginal note that reads: 

This incident somewhat resembles an 
incident in “the Corsair.” The catas- 
trophe & tendency of this involuntary 
imitation of it is widely different & an 
illusion [sic] to it might be considered a 
presumption.’ 

The words in italics in the above note were 
struck out in the manuscripts, and 
apparently Shelley once intended to allow 
this clause and the remainder to go into 
the poem as a footnote; why he changed 
his mind is not known. Shelley refers, how- 
ever, to a rather obvious parallel between 
his poem and The Corsair, the incident is 
found in Canto XI, stanza xiii ff. of The 
Revolt of Islam and in Canto II, stanza ii ff. 
of Byron’s work. It is interesting that the 
narrative element is borrowed from Byron 
at a time when the muse had apparently 
forsaken Shelley, for he is in the midst of 
one of the most laborious and tortuously 
written passages of the manuscripts. 

To summarize the two incidents, in The 
Revolt of Islam the crowd collects about the 
tyrant’s throne where all night the aged 
senate had sat in expectation, when suddenly 
a man stands before them, “a stranger? and 
alone.” This man, his face concealed by a 
“hermit’s vest,” speaks in a tone which 
arrests the thoughts of “ Dark priests and 
haughty warriors alike.” The stranger tells 
them that they themselves have caused the 
ruin and that ‘“ Desolation heard your 
trumpet’s blast.’ The stranger censures 
them for praying and tells them that they 
will likewise not find happiness in “ luxury 
nor in gold.” His words on freedom affect 
some of the young warriors, and a sudden 
tumult breaks out. One slave attempts to 
stab the stranger, who speaks out in a voice 
which “ unstrung his sinews.” The stranger 
then delivers a panegyric on America and 
reveals himself as Laon. 

In Byron’s version, Conrad, the leader of 
the corsair band, is disguised as a “ Dervise ” 
in order to gain entrance into the tyrant 
Seyd’s castle, where he will hold the group’s 
attention while his men plunder and burn 


* MS. Shelley adds. C. 10, p. 182. 
* The italics are mine. 
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the ships in the harbour. Conrad enters 
with arms “folded on his dark-green vest,” 
and he meets the curious eyes “calmly” 
as does Laon. He tells the Seyd that he 
has escaped from the pirates’ lair and that 
the corsairs do not keep an alert watch; he 
then asks for food before giving more 
information. While Conrad is eating, the 
flames of the burning vessels are seen; there 
are cries of treachery, and a sudden tumult 
ensues (as it does in Shelley’s work). Conrad 
“tore his robe away ” (just as Laon “ threw 
his vest back”), and reveals himself as a 
warrior. To signal his men, Conrad “ drew 
his bugle—brief the b/ast—but shrilly blew ” 
in a line similar to the “trumpet’s blast” 
of The Revolt of Islam. The tyrant’s men 
were afraid to attack Laon, and likewise 
Conrad 
completes his fury, what their fear begun, 
And makes the many vasels quail to one.’ 

It is evident from these verbal similarities 
and from the parallels in the two narratives 
that this is the incident from The Corsair to 
which Shelley referred. 


BEN W. GRIFFITH. 





Mercer University, 
Macon, Georgia, U.S.A. 


* Corsair Il. iv. 778-9. Citations in the text are 
from The Works of Lord Byron, ed. Ernest Hartley 
Coleridge (London, 1900, 7 vols.). 


*‘SHOCKHEADED PETER’ 


[N reviewing volume eleven of the Oxford 

Junior Encyclopaedia, The Times 
Literary Supplement points out that the 
article on “ Table Manners ” is illustrated by 
a drawing from an “old _ favourite,” 
Struwwelpeter. This remark started a 
correspondence, at the close of which Mr. 
Peter Ure referred to Dr. Duncan M. 
Mennie’s amusing and detailed article on 
“The English Struwwelpeter.”' Readers 
might be interested in the following small 
addenda to Dr. Mennie’s article. 

The first literary allusion Dr. Mennie has 
found dates from 1863 and occurs in the 
fifth chapter of The Water Babies, where 


‘See TLS, Nov. 4, 18, 25 and Dec. 9, 1955; and 
Mennie, Durham University Journal, N.S. x, 1948, 
pp. 1-10. An early reference to Shockheaded Peter 
appears in N. & Q., 8th Ser., iv, 1893, p. 325 (cf. 
also the note on Hoffmann’s King Nutcracker in 
N. & Q., 10th Ser., iv, 1905, p. 508). D. Wecter 
discusses Twain's Slovenly Peter in ‘‘ Mark Twain 
as translator from the German" (American 
Literature, xiii, 1941, pp. 257-63). 
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Mrs. Doasyouwouldbedoneby was throwing 
armfuls of babies into the water.” He has 
apparently overlooked Tom’s caddish be- 
haviour in the third chapter of this work. 
The lady whose bedroom he broke into 
could not protest, but “ all the other caddises 
did; for they held up their hands and 
shrieked like the cats in Struwelpeter: ‘ Oh, 
you nasty horrid boy; there you are at it 
again! ...”* The allusion is striking, but, 
like the one Dr. Mennie quotes, is not to 
be pushed too far: Paulinchen’s naughtiness 
brought its own reward, whereas Tom for 
the time being went scot-free. 

This is not Kingsley’s first mention of 
Struwwelpeter. In chapter twenty-seven of 
Two Years Ago there is a more detailed 
reference to the same story as the one Dr. 
Mennie quotes from. During the “ Herr 
Lieutenant” ’s conversation with Stangrave 
a procession appeared : 

*“ . . Ah! good Saint Nicholas!—For 
though I am a Lutheran, I must invoke 
him now—Look out yonder!” 

Stangrave looked, and joined in the 
general laugh of lieutenant, waiters, 
priests and bourgeoises. 

For under the chestnuts strutted, like 
him in Struwelpeter, as though he were a 
very king of Ashantee, Sabina’s black boy, 
who had taken to himself a_ scarlet 
umbrella, and a great cigar; while after 
him came, also like them in Struwelpeter, 
Caspar, bretzel in hand, and Ludwig with 
his hoop, and all the naughty boys of 
Bertrich town, hooting and singing in 
chorus, after the fashion of German 
children. 

The resemblance to the well-known 
scene in the German child’s book was 
perfect, and as the children shouted,— 
“Ein kohlpechrabenschwarzer Mohr, 
Die Sonne schien ihm ins gehirn [sic], 
Da nahm er seinen Sonnenschirm ”— 
more than one grown _ person 
therein.‘ 

The lieutenant’s oath is an appropriate one 
and shows Kingsley’s acquaintance with the 
German rather than the English text; in 
1857 when Two Years Ago appeared only 


joined 


? Mennie, p. 7. 

> Water Babies, new ed., London, Macmillan, 
1876, p. 105 [Kingsley’s italics]. 

“Works, London, Macmillan, 1883, vol. 8, pp. 
470-1. 
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the one 1848 English version was available. 
The resemblance to the scene, apparently 
already well known, is indeed all but per- 
fect—even Kaspar’s “Brezel” has not 
become the “cracknel” to which Dr, 
Mennie rightly objects. Moreover the scene 
forms an integral, if trivial, part of the 
novel; the allusions in The Water Babies are 
mere obiter dicta. It seems churlish to 
object that the original German blacka- 
moor’s umbrella was green, that he could 
hardly have afforded a cigar, and that the 
tormentor with the hoop was really christened 
Wilhelm. A small point: is there any 
justification for Kingsley’s spelling of the 
title of Hoffmann’s book? 

Dr. Mennie mentions 
Struwwelpeter (1899). The Times found 
Carruthers Gould’s drawings for _ this 
“irresistibly comic” and conceded that 
Harold Begbie’s verses “also keep pretty 
near to the original.”* This was the first 
volume Begbie ever published. Its immediate 
success inspired the production the follow- 
ing year of The Struwwelpeter Alphabet. 
This is less of a direct parody of Hoffmann, 
but is written in a similar style. Carruthers 
Gould’s cartoons are again clever. The 
Man who went out Shooting and Johnny 
Head-in-Air both appear. Under the cap- 
tion “ All Z—and Done” is depicted Zola 
thrusting the Inky Boys (Mercier, Esterhazy, 
etc.) into a huge inkpot labelled ‘ Labori- 
Tory”; the quill nearby is lettered 
“Jaccuse.” Begbie’s accompanying verses 
are less good. He was a journalist and a 
prolific writer;’ it is hardly to be expected 
that much of what he produced should be 
of a high standard. A typical verse on Sir 
Joseph Chamberlain taken from the 
Alphabet runs: 


Ere Joey had made for Great Britain alliances 

He was Mayor of the City of artful appliances ; 
Behold him here strutting with blandest benignity, 
Enjoying with Jesse the first sweets of dignity.* 


JOHN S. ANDREWS. 


The Political 


> Commenting on a later undated version of the 
Struwwelpeter, Iona and Peter Opie suggest that 
copyright difficulties with the 1848 translation may 
explain the appearance of ‘ Big Nicholas’’ instead 
of ‘Great Agrippa” as he was rendered in 1848 
(TLS, Nov. 25, 1955). More probably the choice 
of the name “‘ Nicholas” was a conscious reversion 
to the original German text (cf. Mennie, p. 5). 

* Times, July 21, 1899, p. 13. 

7A list of his works fills five columns of the 
British Museum’s Catalogue. 


* The caption reads, ‘‘ A Couple of J’s.” 
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R. W. DIXON’S “ TERRIBLE CRYSTAL ” 





JN a celebrated passage of his letter to 

G. M. Hopkins of 26 October 1881 
Canon Dixon attempts to define the “ rare 
charm” given to his friend’s writings by 
his “present position, seclusion and 
exercises °—Hopkins being then in his 
Tertianship or Third Year of Probation. 
Dixon finds in Hopkins’ poetry “ something 
that I cannot describe but know to myself 
by the inadequate word terrible pathos— 
something of what you call temper in 
poetry: a right temper which goes to the 
point of the terrible; the terrible crystal ” 
(Correspondence of G. M. Hopkins and 
R. W. Dixon ed. C. C. Abbott, 1935, p. 80). 
Father Hopkins could no doubt be depended 
upon to recognize the last expression. The 
absence of quotation marks has, however, 
misled others into assuming that “the 
terrible crystal ”. is a phrase coined by Dixon 
for the occasion. In fact Dixon has 
borrowed it from the Biblical account of 
the vision of Ezekiel the priest. “ And the 
likeness of the firmament upon the heads of 
the living creatures was as the colour of the 
terrible crystal, stretched forth over their 
heads above.” (Ezekiel 1.22 A.V.) 


E. E. DUNCAN-JONES. 


AN ARNOLD-CLOUGH LETTER: 
REFERENCES TO 
CARLYLE AND TENNYSON 


THE first letter of Matthew Arnold's 
Letters to A. H. Clough (1932), which 
is plausibly dated by its editor, Professor 
H. F. Lowry, March 1845 (when Matthew 
Arnold was twenty-two and a temporary 
assistant-master at Rugby), is a piece of 
humorous extravagance which _ glances 
satirically in various directions. Professor 
Lowry notes the irony at the expense of 
Tractarian heart-searchings and examina- 
tions of conscience, and adds that ‘the 
reference to “patent simulators” suggests 
that Carlyle has already had his way with 
Arnold,’ but his commentary is incomplete. 
He misses in the previous paragraph a plain 
echo of Sartor Resartus, and, since he does 
not stop to identify Arnold’s verse quotation, 
a facetious comment on _ Tennysonian 
simplicity. These points have some bearing 
on the meaning of the letter. 
In Sartor Resartus, Bk. I, Chap. x, Carlyle 
is arguing in the bantering tone of Arnold’s 
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letter that without clothes society simply 


could not exist. His clinching argument is 
one of Teufeldréckh’s rhetorical questions. 
Are we Opossums; have we _ natural 
Pouches, like the Kangaroo? Or how, 
without Clothes, could we possess the 
master-organ, soul’s seat, and true pineal 
gland of the Body Social: I mean, a 
PURSE? 
In his letter to Clough Arnold is being tire- 
somely diffident about standing for a Pro- 
bationary Fellowship at Oriel (presumably 
to exasperate Clough, who had been urging 
him to it, by his pose of bland indifference 
to ambition). His technique is to assume a 
shrinking modesty, the _ self-doubting 
humility of an earnest Christian about his 
vocation. He is unworthy. He is also, as 
yet, an unfettered and unclothed spirit— 
remembering Carlyle, he says ‘opossum 
like "—and, a helpless innocent in a wicked 
world, he wonders whether it will be a good 
thing to put on this particular uniform. May 
not the man be lost in it? 


For which Reason it seems not clear why 
I should stand at Oriel: for wisdom I 
have not, nor skilfulness—after the Flesh 
—no, nor yet Learning: and who will 
see a delicate Spirit tossed on Earth, 
opossum like, with the down fresh upon 
him, from the maternal Pouches of 
nature, in the grimed and rusty coal- 

heaver, sweating and grunting 

with the Burden of an honour 

Unto which he was not born. 
[ed. cit., p. 56] 
Not only is he an opossum-like spirit, he is 
as artless as a village-maiden—the verse 
quotation is, of course, from Tennyson’s 
‘The Lord of Burleigh,’ first published in 
1842. As an Oriel Fellow, Arnold implies, 
he will have to work like a coalheaver and 
feel crushed all the while by a sense of 
insufficiency for his position similar to that 
which sank Tennyson’s heroine into an early 
grave after her marriage to the Lord of 
Burleigh. The linking of the sweating and 
grunting coalheaver with the wishy-washy 
village-maiden is not—and is not meant to 
be—respectful to Tennyson’s poem, but it 
must have pleased Arnold immensely, know- 
ing that many people looked on him as an 
over-confident and rather dandified young 
man, to put himself forward to Clough in 
these improbable and absurdly incompatible 


roles. KENNETH ALLOTT. 











Readers’ Queries 





ESTENNETH PRIORY.—I am collect- 
ing for publication the written acts of 
King Malcolm IV of Scotland (1154-65). I 
am most anxious to trace the whereabouts 
of an important original charter of this king, 
granting Restenneth priory in Angus to 
Jedburgh Abbey. This was discovered by 
Sir William Fraser about a century ago in 
the charter room at Saltoun Hall, East 
Lothian. I have recently been informed by 
the National Register of Archives (Scotland) 
that it seems to be no longer at Saltoun. It 
is just possible that it was given to somebody 
interested in old documents by the late Capt. 
Talbot Fletcher of Saltoun. Luckily, it was 
facsimiled by Fraser in his History of the 
Carnegies, earls of Southesk, but this is 
much less satisfactory for my purpose than 
seeing the original. If any of your readers 
knows anything of this document, I should 
be very glad to hear from them. 


G. W. S. BaRRow. 


YORK HOUSE, TWICKENHAM.—We 

are trying to find out if Edward Hyde, 
Earl of Clarendon, ever lived at York 
House, Twickenham. 

We know that the house was presented to 
him and that some of his letters are headed 
“at Twickenham”; but we cannot yet 
establish that York House was, in fact, his 
place of residence. 

Any help that you can give in the matter 
will be greatly appreciated. 


THE YorK House SOCIETY. 


GENERAL HENRY KNOX (1750-1806). 

I am writing a biography of General 
Henry Knox (1750-1806) head of the 
American Army Artillery in the Revolution 
and later Secretary of War in Washington’s 
cabinet, and am wondering if any of your 
readers have pertinent material about him. 
He married the daughter of Thomas 
Flucker, Royal Secretary of the Province of 
Massachusetts, who came to England when 


the war broke out. NorTH CALLAHAN. 


'ANN.—There is a village known as 
‘Cann Office’ in N.W. Montgomery- 
shire, and there was a Cann Office in 
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Shrewsbury early in the 19th century which 
gave its name to a ferry across the River 
Severn. A ‘Cann Hall’ is also recorded in 
Bridgnorth, Salop, in 1819. 

Can any reader give the origin of the 


9 
name: JOHN L. Hosss. 


YWILLIAM _HANWAY.—1 wrote in Janu- | 


ary 1956 to ask if any reader could 
identify ‘Lt Col Rowles,’ whose name 
appears on a plaque in Hanway Street, 
Oxford Street. I received no answer to my 
enquiry, but have since found this man to 
have been James Rowles of the East India 
Company, who married Susanna Altham in 
1810. The Altham family intermarried with 
the Hanways. The early rate-books of 
St. Marylebone show Major John Hanway 
to have owned property in Hanway Yard. 
He was a soldier and a poet and an uncle 
of Jonas the philanthropist, and his brother 


Thomas, who made a name for himself at ) 


sea. There was another brother, William, 
whose daughter married James Altham; 
their sons inherited Hanway Street through 
Thomas. Susanna Altham and James 
Rowles had a daughter Susanna who 
married a James Rust. Part of the property 
descended through a grand-daughter of 
James and Mary Altham who married Sir 
John Roger Palmer. I also enquired about 
the Star Brewery. It appears to have been 
Sandell and Cobham and later Williamson 
and Draper. I should be glad to have any 
further information about William who 
married a daughter of the 2nd Sir Jonas 


Moore. (Mrs.) E. Cectt SAMUEL. 


MATTHEW HENRY FEILDE.—I am 

seeking material for a biographical 
account of this mid-nineteenth century 
pamphleteer and controversialist concerned 
with newsrooms, working men’s clubs and 
institutes, and libraries, and would be grate- 
ful if anyone possessing information or 
documents relating to the man would write 


to me. GRAHAM JONES. 


(CORNELIA KNIGHT.—I am anxious to 

trace the original journals and 
anecdote-books of Cornelia Knight, selec- 
tions from which were published by W. H. 
Allen and Co., London, in 1861. The 
publishers cannot help. Sir T. W. Kaye, 
the nominal editor, states in the preface of 
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this edition that the papers ‘were given to 
me, some years ago, by the family into 
whose hands they passed on Miss Knight’s 
death.’ It is probable that the. actual work 
of editing the papers was done by James 
Hutton, to whom Sir John Kaye pays tribute 
on p. vi of the preface.  R VINCENT. 


(THERESA.—Can any reader give me the 

date and place of death of Thérésa, the 
Parisian chanteuse of the eighteen-fifties and 
’sixties? I believe her real name was Emma 
Thérésa Valadon, and that she survived 
well into the twentieth century. 


WILFRED H. HOLDEN. 


THE DUKE AND A PRESBYTERIAN. 
About 25 or 30 years ago there was 
published in our American papers a very 
interesting account of an exchange of letters 
between the Duke of Argyle and a Presby- 
terian Minister regarding an _ ancient 
Baptismal font which had been discovered, 
and excavated, from the grounds of a 
Presbyterian churchyard, which was situated 
within the domain of his grace the Duke. 
The Presbyterian claimed it; the Duke 
claimed it. The argument became quite 
personal and was highly entertaining to the 
reading public. 
Where can I obtain a transcription of that 
controversy, please? 


EDWIN HUNDLEY JORDAN. 


QGOURCE WANTED.— 


“ Great in her heart, and lovely in her ways 

And in her mind, replete with beauteous things.” 

It has been suggested that the lines come 
from the works of the Victorian poet, 
Gerald Massey, but I have not succeeded 
in tracing it in either of the collected 
volumes in Westminster Library. I will be 
grateful for any help that your readers can 


give me. H. A. DuNN-MEYNELL. 


QOURCE WANTED. — The following 

verses which are inscribed below a wash 
drawing of clouds by John Constable, 
included in an exhibition of works by this 
artist at present being held in the City Art 
Gallery, Manchester. The picture belongs 
to Mr. R. B. Beckett, the recognized 
authority on Constable, and has not been 
previously exhibited. 
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A note in the catalogue, supplied by Mr. 
Beckett, states that ‘the verses . . . are in 
Constable’s writing and may possibly be of 
his own composition, but as some other 
holograph MSS in the exhibition are well 
larded with quotations, it would appear to 
be one as well: 

With sauntering steps he climbs the distant stile, 
There?| all around him wears a pleased smile 
There?] views the white-robed clouds in clusters 

driven ; 

And all the glorious pageantry of heaven 
Lone—in the utmost boundary of the sight 
The rising vapours catch the silver light. . . . 


These to the raptured mind aloud proclaim 
Their mighty shepheard’s everlasting name. 


P. 


A FOOTMAN’S FORTUNE.—What is 
known of “ Mr. Way, a footman in the 
employ of Chief Justice Lord Mansfield,” 
who, according to an undated newspaper 
cutting, left a fortune of £415,000, the results 
of an appointment given him by his Lord- 
ship? He appears to have been an eccentric, 
as it is stated that a clergyman benefited 
to the extent of a £10,000 legacy, having 
preached a sermon of which Mr. Way was 
an auditor. P.D.M. 


CHN BISCOE.—The “ Nautical Maga- 
zine” for March 1849 reported the 
death of John Biscoe who discovered 
Enderby Land and Graham’s Land in the 
Antarctic. The notice referred readers to 
the advertisement pages for further details 
of the public subscription for his widow and 
children. I have visited or made enquiries 
of nearly two dozen libraries and in all cases 
the covers and advertisements have been 
removed by the binders. 

If there is a copy of that issue of the 
“ Nautical Magazine” in private hands I 
would be most grateful for a copy of this 
advertisement about Jolin Biscoe. 


A. G. E. Jones. 


"THE BLYTHWOOD DAIRY.—In 1893 

Sir James Blyth wrote an account of 
“The Blythwood Dairy,” with autotype 
views. There is no copy of this in the 
British Museum. It was noticed in “ The 
Essex Review,” Vol. II, p. 66. Where could 


a copy be seen? G. W. WRIGHT. 
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HE KYRLE SOCIETY.—Can any 
reader give information about the 
winding-up, the disposal of assets, and the 
location of records of the Kyrle Society? 
The Society was founded in 1877 on the 
initiative of Octavia Hill for the purpose of 
improving homes and providing gardens in 
working class districts, and appears to have 
ceased activity between 1917 and 1920. Its 
last Secretary was Miss E. M. Marsh of 92 
Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


Davip LecoatTrt, F.L.A. 


RINCE RAINIER’S ANCESTRY.—In 
connection with the glamorous events 
which have recently taken place in Monte 
Carlo, there is one small point which 
interests me. The Almanach de Gotha (ed. 
1904) says that Prince Louis of Monaco, 
Rainier’s grandfather, was born in 1870 but 
does not mention his marriage. Ruvigny’s 
Titled Nobility of Europe, published ten 
years later, goes further and states that Louis 
was at that time (1914) unmarried. 
Whitaker’s Almanack, 1932 and 1947, how- 
ever, both say that his daughter and heiress, 
Princess Charlotte (Rainier’s mother) was 
born in 1898. How, then, could Prince 
Louis produce a lawful heiress in 1898 and 
yet remain unmarried as late as 1914? Was 
the very accurate and careful Gotha caught 
napping or is it merely that anything can 
happen in Monte Carlo? Lesur Dow. 


Lol MONTEZ.—Can any reader furnish 
me with any unpublished information 

regarding the parentage, etc., of Edward 

Gilbert, the father of Lola Montez? 


C. SEARS. 


NUFF.—Some years ago I heard a story 
concerning a lady of the 18th century 
who was completely buried in snow for three 
days, during which time her only refresh- 
ment was a single pinch of snuff! If I am 
correctly informed of the manners and 
habits of that period we may surmise that 
the lady’s qualms were concerned not so 
much with her awkward predicament, but 
rather with the meagre supply of snuff which 
she carried. 
I have no single clue to the origin of the 
anecdote. Can any reader of N. & Q. help 


9 
me? HAROLD WRIGHT. 
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Replies 





GARTORIUS (cci. 132).—Burton is quoting 
Ludwig Lavater’s De spectris ... ; the 
following is from a translation published in 
1572 as Of ghostes and spirites walking by 
night: “I [ie. Lavater] my selfe have seene a 
man, Iohannes Leonardus Sartorius by name, 
whom verie honest and grave men, which 
knewe him wel, would testifie to be a godly 
man, which was throughly perswaded with 
him selfe, that he coulde proue our Religion 
which we nowe proffesse, to be true and 
catholicke, euen by a miracle from heauen 
as somtime Helias did. He desired the 
Magistrates of certaine countries to cal 
together their Papistes, and Protestantes: 
for he was readie (he sayde) to shewe this 
miracle, and in case he dyd it not openly 
before them all, he refused not to susteine 
any kind of punishment.” C.A.T. 


FPREDERICK’S GRENADIERS (cci. 177). 
Hunde, wollt ihr ewig leben? 
Dogs, would you live for ever. 
When the guards hesitated at K6ln, 18 June 
1757. Carlyle says that the story is a myth. 


C.E.S. 


(CAVERSHAM PARK (cci. 177).—If it has 
not already been done, it would be 
worth consulting The Complete Peerage for 
some of the owners of this mansion. The 
footnotes are a mine of information, spicy 
and otherwise, and frequently give refer- 
ences to works where further information 
about individual peers may be found. 
For instance, it was considered that Lord 
Cadogan of Oakley, who died at Caversham 
in 1776 aged 92, was “a bold, bad, blunder- 
ing, blustering, bloody booby.” We are 
further told that the second Earl Cadogan 
““In consequence of some unhappy con- 
nubial events sold land, house, furniture, 
wine in the cellar, and, if we are to credit 
report, the very roast beef on the spit, to 
Major Marsac, for a sum of money one day 
before dinner.” LESLIE Dow. 


LAFAYETTE (cci. 45, 134)—His real 

name was Sigmund Newburger, and he 
was buried with his dog Beauty, but it is not 
true to say that the dog died with him in 
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the fire; Beauty had died the previous week, 
as is made clear in the Times reports. 


©. AF. 


THE SQUARE PALINDROME (cc. 457). 

This famous word square, found in 
churches in Italy, France and England, 
surely contains TENET and not TERET as 
the central word. 

There have been many _ unsatisfactory 
solutions, but Mr. Williams’ suggestion some 
time ago that it was ‘ORO TE PATER, 
ORO TE PATER, SANAS’=‘ We pray to 
thee Father, thou healest ’ has the merit that 
it is a symmetrical arrangement of the 
letters and is to some extant parallel with 
the anagram—PATER NOSTER A.O. 


P. W. F. BRown. 


OBIN HOOD BALLAD (cci. 226).— 
R. L. Eagle is mistaken in thinking that 
Nashe is referring to a ballad of Robin 
Hood and Maid Marian. He is invoking 
the Lady of the Morris Dance—a bawdy 
wench, partner to the bawdy Friar. Owing 
to the habit of the bachelor, young men, 
or yeoman societies in the 16th century of 
calling their elected leader Robin Hood, a 
close connection grew up between this out- 
law and the Morris dance, and from this 
arose the later connection of Robin Hood 
and Maid Marian. The Maid Marian of the 
Morris (frequently danced by a man) never 
lost her original character, as it is seen in 
The May Play of Robin Hood and the 
Friar, but by the end of the 16th century a 
different, literary, personage had come into 
being, such as one finds in The Downfall 
and Death of Robert Earl of Huntingdon. 
George-a-Greene represents a _ halfway 
house between the two. As: for the song 
itself, I can only suggest that it belongs to 
the genre of Parsley, leek and lettuce songs, 
such as one finds in D’Urfey’s ‘Pills to 
Purge Melancholy.’ It sounds as though it 
may be a parody on ‘Go from my window.’ 


BARBARA LOWE. 


ERE GOES!—O.E.D.’s earliest quota- 
tion for this is an 1829 letter of J. H. 
Newman’s. But it can be pushed back to 
1748—Richardson’s Clarissa, Lovelace’s 
letter of August 21 (Everyman ed., IV, 124). 


J. C. MAXWELL. 
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THE RECORDS OF MEDIEVAL ENG- 
LAND. An Inaugural Lecture. By C. R. 
Cheney. 3s. 6d. net. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 

mINCE the Renaissance, historians have 

been using medieval records in their 

attempts to reconstruct the past, though at 
different periods they have been pre- 
occupied with varying facets of medieval life 
and culture, choosing documents to point 
their cases. Thus, the seventeenth-century 
Parliamentarians continually appealed to 
Magna Carta to support their own, very 
different, desire for liberty from royal 
tyranny. The nineteenth century, probably 
the greatest age of Parliamentary govern- 
ment, witnessed the rewriting of medieval 
history emphasizing the constitutional 
aspects; while present-day historians tend 
to dwell on the economic forces which 
affected the Middle Ages. 

Many of these modern historians, seem- 
ingly suffocated by the Rolls of the 
Exchequer and by the copious records they 
have unearthed containing medieval litiga- 
tion, have become nicknamed ‘the dry-as- 
dust school.’ They almost forget the colour 
and the chivalry so vividly described in the 
pages of Froissart and Joinville (facets per- 
haps over-emphasized by the Romantics) 
and equally relegate to the background the 
faith which inspired thousands of men, of 
every social class, to deliver the Holy Land 
and which raised the splendid cathedrals, 
churches, and monasteries as a legacy for a 
less devout age. It is only when all these 
sides of medieval life are considered together 
that we may hope to receive a true picture 
of the Middle Ages. 

The new professor of Medieval History in 
the University of Cambridge is well aware 
of the danger of specialization and in his 
inaugural lecture advises against looking at 
the medieval world ‘through clerical 
spectacles’ and ignoring the very valuable 
evidence which can be obtained from 
literary, linguistic, and sociological sources. 
He examines the raw material of the modern 
historian—the vast resources both of pub- 
lished and unpublished records — and 
suggests methods which may simplify the 
cataloguing of such data. Finally he urges 
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historians to probe into the past with all the 
care for detail of laboratory workers— 
remembering that documents must not 
always be taken at their face value—for only 
by such care and by such methods can the 
study of history never grow stale. 


NEW READINGS IN SHAKESPEARE, 
by C. J. Sisson. 2 vols. (Cambridge 
University Press. 45s.) 


GAMUEL JOHNSON in the preface to his 

edition of Shakespeare confessed that 
as he practised conjecture more, he learned 
to trust it less, and that every day increased 
his doubt of his own emendations. Professor 
Sisson, with all the weapons of modern 
bibliography at his disposal, is at once more 
learned and more sanguine than Dr. John- 
son; and readers of his edition of Shake- 
speare must have wondered how he would 
justify some of his readings, particularly as 
his publishers made extravagant claims for 
his editions. The two present volumes in 
the Shakespeare Problems Series, in which 
Professor Sisson justifies his text, are largely 
reassuring; and it must be said that many of 
his emendations prove to be more defensible 
than they appeared to be. Some of them 
are likely to be generally accepted by future 
editors. 

Although Professor Sisson has been able 
to make some effective emendations by 
writing out the doubtful passages in an 
Elizabethan hand, he is well aware that only 
a small proportion of mistakes arise because 
the compositor has failed to decipher the 
copy. Indeed, the plates in the second 
volume are strictly superfluous since the 
argument about marginal additions does not 
require demonstration in the handwriting 
of the period. 

Two examples may be given of the use- 
fulness of the hand-writing method. In 
Richard II (Il. iii. 119) most editors follow 
the Folio reading (as he is a Prince, is iust); 
but Professor Sisson emends the First 
Quarto reading (as he is princesse iust) and 
reads as he is a prince and just. In Troilus 
and Cressida (1. iii. 54), faced with the words 
Retires to chiding fortune, he supports 
Pope’s Returns, rather than Dyce’s Retorts, 
because the latter is graphically impossible. 
On the other hand his emendation of 
Holofernes’ words to speake dout fine as to 
speake dout siue is not absolutely necessary; 
and surely Herzberg’s sine b makes better 
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sense and is graphically plausible. Often, 
indeed, Professor Sisson’s readings cannot 
be justified graphically — princely for 
prenzie, for example, in Measure for 
Measure (III. i. 94). Here he cheerfully 
ignores the Folio comma after prenzie, 
though he complains that editors have 
changed the semi-colon to a full-stop after 
For Dawes to peck at (Oth. I. i. 65). The 
retention of the semi-colon, however, 
enables him to propose a very tame interpre- 
tation of ‘ I am not what I am.’ 

Professor Sisson has made an _ honest 


attempt to leave every passage in Shake-} 


speare intelligible, though we may suspect 
that he has not left them all Shakespearean. 
It is difficult to believe, to take three famous 
passages, that Shakespeare wrote 
The dram of evil 
Doth all the noble substance to a doubt 
Of his own scandal. 
Or that he gave Goneril the flat lines: 
Where’s thy drum? 

France spreads his banners in our noiseless land 
With plumed helm. Thy state begins to threat, 
or even that Othello said that the Pontic 

Sea 

Never retiring ebbs, but keeps due on. 

Some of the best passages in these 
volumes are explanations of Folio and 


Quarto readings mostly abandoned by 
editors, or misinterpreted by previous 
critics. In Measure for Measure (II. i. 39) 


he explains brakes of ice as breaks. In 
Romeo and Juliet (Il. ii. 49) he shows that 
the rose By any other name is a vulgarisa- 
tion from the bad quarto, the good quarto 
reading word. He has a convincing para- 
phrase of a passage in Othello (III. i. 64-5), 
explaining th’essential Vesture of Creation. 
He defends moist trees (Timon. IV. iii. 223) 
without reference to Whiter’s demonstration 
that moist was correct; and he shows that 
Timon’s epitaph is really two alternative 
epitaphs, although, oddly enough, he does 
not mention that they were taken almost 
verbatim from North’s Plutarch. 

Two minor points may be noted. It is not 
true that all editors read venom in Richard 
II (II. i. 19). Pope, Theobald, and Johnson, 
to name no others, read venom’d, the read- 
ing Professor Sisson now proposes. He 
speaks of the ‘ White’ Quarto of Richard Il 
(i.e. Q.4) as though it were the first to print 
certain readings, though Fetcht (I. i. 97) is 
first found in the second quarto. 
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JOHN PHILIPOT’S ROLL OF THE 
CONSTABLES OF DOVER CASTLE 
AND LORD WARDENS OF THE 
CINQUE PORTS, 1627. Edited by 
Francis W. Steer. (G. Bell and Sons, 
1956, 21s.) 


THIS is a pleasant and sensible publication 
which will give delight to antiquaries 
and lovers of heraldry and to many ordinary 
people who believe that history should have 
that quota of colour and pageantry so often 
denied them by the more austere historians. 

In 1627, John Philipot, Somerset Herald, 
. presented his Roll of the Constables of 
Dover Castle and Lord Wardens of the 
Cinque Ports to Charles I’s closest com- 
panion, the Duke of Buckingham, who then 
held those ancient and honourable offices. 
The Roll came into the possession of the 
Ashburnham family, possibly later in the 
17th century, and remained among the 
Ashburnham archives, which are now 
deposited in the East Sussex Record Office. 
The County Archivist of East and West 
Sussex, Mr. Francis Steer, has skilfully 
edited the Roll, which is now published, 
with a Foreword by the most illustrious of 
all Lord Wardens of the Cinque Ports, Sir 
Winston Churchill, written shortly before 
his retirement as Prime Minister. 

Mr. Steer has given a scholarly introduc- 
tion, which includes a brief biography of 
Philipot, a short history of the offices of 
Constable and Lord Warden, some com- 
ments on the provenance of the Roll and 
its value as historical evidence, and a 
description of the document and a note on 
the illustrations and method of editing. 
There is also a_ reproduction of Van 
Miereveldt’s portrait of Buckingham and a 
photograph of one page of the Roll. 

In the original Roll itself (a volume bound 
in vellum) the 75 shields of arms are painted 
on the margins of the vellum leaves. 
From his annotated transcript, arranged 
folio by folio, Mr. Steer has omitted the 
shields and has gathered them together in 
full and brilliant colour on eight pages in 
the middle of the volume. It is this effective 
method which has enabled the book to be 
published for the moderate sum of one 
guinea. No doubt, something more 
sumptuous could have been produced for 
two, three or four guineas, but that has 
never been Mr. Steer’s principle—his pur- 
pose has always been to make the evidence 
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of the past available to the widest possible 
public. 

It is always a pleasure to congratulate 
Mr. Steer. He is well known in the world 
~“f archives and antiquities, and the high 
standard of any work produced by him is 
taken for granted. But Mr. Steer, in his 
official capacity, would be powerless with- 
out the support of others. The County 
Councils of East Sussex and Kent, by 
sponsoring this publication, have performed 
a pious and liberal act which will earn for 
them the gratitude of all those who cherish 
a heritage which is not merely local, but 
national, for Dover Castle is the bastion 
and symbol of England. 


THE JOURNALS OF CAPTAIN JAMES 
COOK. Four volumes and a Portfolio 
of Charts. Vol. I, The Voyage of the 
Endeavour, 1768-1771. Edited by J. C. 
Beaglehole. Portfolio by R. A. Skelton. 
Cambridge University Press for The 
Hakluyt Society. Price for the set to 
members £10 10s., to non-members £16 
10s. 


HITHERTO Cook has not been well 

served by the editors of his Journals. 
Even Admiral Wharton’s edition of the 
Journal of the first voyage, published in 
1893, although an immense step forward, 
falls short of modern standards. At last, 
after more than 150 years, we are to have 
the Journals as Cook wrote them. Vol. I, 
now before us, contains the Journal of the 
first voyage from the MS. in the National 
Library, Canberra. The MSS. of the second 
and third voyages are in the British 
Museum. The Hakluyt Society, which 
undertook the publication, is indeed fortu- 
nate in having as editor Dr. J. C. Beaglehole 
of Victoria University College, Wellington, 
himself a New Zealander, who has devoted 
many years to the study of Cook, and 
whose book ‘ The Discovery of the Pacific’ 
is well known. The work, when completed, 
will be a lasting memorial to the editor and 
his fellow-workers, as well as to the Hakluyt 
Society which sponsored the project and was 
instrumental in raising the necessary funds. 
Only the generosity of the New Zealand 
Government, the Pilgrim Trust and three 
private benefactors has made the under- 
taking possible. The price even to members 
of the Society is high, but the Hakluyt 
Society expects no profit from the under- 
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taking, and the editors have worked without 
remuneration. 


Cook made no claim to literary skill. As 
he says, he had neither the education nor 
the ability to write. But he was a shrewd 
observer and could express himself with 
dignity and, when necessary, with force. On 
his three voyages between 1768 and his 
tragic death in 1779 at Hawaii at the age 
of 51 his ships thrice circled the globe. He 
drew the modern map of the Pacific. He 
was the first European seaman to circum- 
navigate New Zealand and to discover the 
east coast of Australia, to cross the 
Antarctic Circle and to chart the N.W. coasts 
of America. He was a great seaman, a 
practical scientist and a born leader of men. 


The present volume deals with the voyage, 
between 1768 and 1771, of the Endeavour, 
a cat-built bark -of 368 tons. Cook was 
fortunate in having with him Joseph Banks, 
a young man of large fortune and an 
accomplished botanist, Solander, the Swedish 
naturalist, and two artists, Alexander 
Buchan and Sydney Parkinson, both of 
whom died at sea. The primary purpose 
of the voyage was to observe the Transit of 
Venus, which was to occur on 3 June 1769. 
Cook was then to sail southward to find the 
great southern continent, if it in fact existed, 
and then to explore the eastern side of New 
Zealand. Cook’s own estimate of his 
achievements errs, if at all, on the side of 
moderation. In fact he had accomplished 
far more than he claimed. His reports on 
winds and tides, on sunken rocks, and on 
the habits of the natives were such as no 
sailor had then given to the world. By the 
use of anti-scorbutics and a strict diet, 
enforced with flogging, if necessary, the 
curse of scurvy had been overcome. In those 
years the Endeavour had only five scurvy 
cases on its sick list, not one of which was 
fatal. But for the necessity of calling at 
Batavia the Endeavour might have returned 
with the loss only of a few men who died 
by accident or were already stricken with 
mortal sickness. 


Twice the ship narrowly escaped destruc- 
tion and at Batavia, where the Endeavour 
had to be thoroughly overhauled, further 
trouble awaited them. Fever was rampant, 
and a month later hardly a dozen hands 
could be mustered for duty. When the 
Endeavour left she was little better than a 
hospital ship. Seven men had died, more 
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than forty were ill, and the rest were weak 
with malaria and dysentry. Cook’s distress 
must have been great, but he had one con. 
solation: no one had died of scurvy. The 
man’s simplicity of outlook is reflected in 
the names he gave to the capes and bays 
he charted, many of which survive to this 


day—Young Nick’s Head, Poverty Bay,) 


Sting-ray Harbour, Cape Turnagain, Cape 
Kidnapper, Mount Warning, Provedential 
Channel, Booby Island, Murderers’ Bay, and 
so on. 
other revealing names in the index and then 
finds them on the charts will have a most 
rewarding task. 

Of Dr. Beaglehole’s work as editor and 
of Mr. Skelton’s Portfolio it is impossible to 
speak too highly. But Dr. Beaglehole might 
have spared a note for Banks’ goat which 


provided milk for the gentlemen’s coffee.) 
The animal returned in good shape. Dr) 
Johnson immortalized it in Latin verse, and) 


it became one of the minor sights of London 
until its lamented death on 28 April, 1772. 
Parkinson’s drawings are most attractive, 
Even Dr. Johnson, who thought that books 
of voyages would be eaten by rats and mice 
before they were read through, might have 
succumbed to their charm. 


REFORMERS IN INDIA _ 1793-1833 by 
Kenneth Ingham, M.C., M.A., D.Phil. 
Cambridge, at the University Press. 183. 
net. 


UDYARD KIPLING, writing of 
missionaries, thought it ‘cruel’ of 
them to confound their fellow creatures with 
‘a code of ethics foreign to the climate and 
interests of those races whose most cherished 
customs they outrage and whose gods they 
insult.’ This view of their work coincided 
more or less with that of the East India 
Company, at any rate up to the period 
covered by this book, which aims to show 
how essential a part was played by mission- 
aries in India in persuading the British 
authorities to co-operate with a_ few 
forward-looking Indians in various social 
reforms. With the more drastic implications 
of caste the missionaries could do little except 
‘develop a critical approach’—even a 
Gandhi in modern times has found it difficult 
to do much more. For the abolition of sati, 
however, the early missionaries can certainly 
claim great credit. In education also, it 
would be difficult to refute the statement 
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made here-—*‘ When indigenous education 
was both inadequate in quantity and of an 
exceptionally low standard; when _ the 
Company’s Government was unable to 
undertake the promotion of educational 
schemes; and when private individuals, both 
Indian and European, lacked the organiza- 
tion to take the responsibility upon them- 
selves, the missionaries provided education 
of a relatively high quality at all levels for 
a considerable number of Indians both 
Christian and non-Christian.” Similarly, in 
their work to improve the status of Indian 
women; in their diffusion of the printed 
‘word; and in their pioneering medical and 
agricultural efforts, the facts adduced in this 
scholarly and carefully documented book 
do fairly warrant a grateful acknowledgement 
of their achievements. In this conclusion, 
moreover, many pious Hindus today, some 
of them educated at institutions first set up 
by the early Christian missionaries, would 
be found to agree. 


THE EVOLUTION OF CAMBRIDGE 
PUBLISHING (THE SANDARS LEC- 
TURES 1954) by S. C. Roberts, Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1956. x +68 
pages, 15s. net. 


R. ROBERTS dealt in these three 
lectures with critical stages in the 
development of the University Press at 
Cambridge, focusing on the gradual 
organisation of a publishing house. He 
chose three epochs in a continuous history 
going back, say, to 1521, because they illus- 
trate the tendency of the University to 
initiate the production of books and little 
by little to make a business of it. 

In his History of the Cambridge University 
Press (1921) Mr. Roberts supplied a back- 
ground for these lectures. To compare the 
two books is to see the advantages of studying 
the Press as a whole rather than as publisher 
and that the phases in its growth are hard 
to understand out of their historical context. 
In the last lecture, on “The Twentieth 
Century,” Mr. Roberts produces valuable 
new matter from his experience as Secretary 
to the Syndics: in the other two, dealing 
with the 18th and 19th centuries, he rather 
adapts the published information for his 
academic audience, referring by name to 
many long-dead dons who took their part, 
large or small, in the history. 

The lectures are written with the elegance 
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and easy mastery of the subject expected of 
the Master of Pembroke and former Secre- 
tary, and they are printed with the elegance 
and correctness expected of the Press. There 
is no scope for criticism in the nature of 
fault-finding; but there is room for regret 
that the author attempted to narrate so much 
in the form of lectures and made so little 
use of the occasion to ruminate. 


The subject of University printing and 
publishing is of great interest in biblio- 
graphy; and it would be profitable to gloss 
Cambridge experience with events at Oxford 
and further afield. It is easy to see, for 
example, that “‘ The Bentley Revival,” with 
which Mr. Roberts deals in the first of the 
lectures, can be better understood in 
association with the Sheldonian Press at 
Oxford and the Imprimerie Royale at Paris. 
Under the guidance of Richard Bentley, the 
Syndics sanctioned the printing of a very 
fine series of quarto editions of Latin 
authors in 1698; but although it initiated 
the venture, the University arranged with 
Tonson, the London bookseller, to bear the 
cost and the risk. In 1701 Bentley com- 
mitted the University to the printing of the 
Suidas Lexicon (the Liddell and Scott of 
that time); but again the financial risk and 
the sales-promotion were delegated, for lack 
of anyone better, to a disreputable Oxford 
bookseller, John Owen. Owen defaulted, 
and left the University to pay for the book 
and try to sell it, which they failed miserably 
to do. It was owing to a similar accident 
that the University of Oxford first became 
directly involved in printing: the Delegates 
let a bookseller, Robert Scott, use the 
accommodation for printing in their new 
Sheldonian Theatre and equip it with plant 
and manpower for Beverege’s Synodikon, a 
book with which they were as closely con- 
cerned as the Syndics with the Suidas. 
When the task proved too big for Scott, the 
Delegates took over his compositors and 
type in 1669, and were master printers until 
Fell and his co-lessees relieved them in 1671. 


Accidents apart, neither University was 
willing to turn publisher until late in the 
19th century. But both wanted from the 
earliest times to get books printed under 
their editorial control; and by the time of 
the Restoration both wanted, besides that, 
to get books creditably printed under an 
imprint denoting their participation. Dr. 
Fell wrote that “the King of France had 
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received an addition from his Louvre 
Press” and noted “how greatly the 
Hollanders had added to their esteem in the 
world by printing well.” In half a century 
prestige had attached itself to good printing 
as well as good editing. In 1637 Laud 
wanted Arabic, Hebrew and Syriac types: 
in 1671 Fell wanted better Roman and Italic 
than he could get in England. He and 
Bentley were private-press printers: editor- 
printers with a take-it-or-leave-it attitude to 
bookselling. Fell said that his aim was to 
print books that would serve the needs of 
scholars, not to provide profits for book- 
sellers. It took the Universities two 
centuries to find out that the idea was 
unworkable. 


So that, although the Universities learned 
some salutary lessons in publishing during 
the Fell and Bentley efas, it was really their 
printing that was remarkable. The Cam- 
bridge quarto Horace, Tibullus, Catullus, 
etc., are among the handsomest books of 
the 18th century. Their typography is pure 
Van Dyck, and their presswork is excellent : 
Cornelius Crownfield, the Dutchman, was 
clearly a good printer. The Suidas is set in 


the Greek type given to Oxford University 
by Sir Henry Savile c. 1619, presumably a 


fount cast in 1629, when Cambridge 
borrowed the matrices. These are very fine 
essays in the manner of the Imprimerie 
Royale. 


After the period of good editing, fine 
printing and no salesmanship, the Univer- 
sities felt their way towards an organisation 
for making their books profitable. They 
were obliged to share the risks. Cambridge 
was first to try out partnership on a small 
scale. Blackstone, in search of precedents 
for use at Oxford, noted the terms of a 
bargain between the Syndics and a book- 
seller named Dodd to go shares in an 
edition of the Bible in 1761. In 1780 
Oxford made a partnership of their Bible 
Press, and perhaps for that reason it grew 
to be a comparatively large concern, better 
able to pay its way in the face of fierce 
price-cutting by the Bible-societies. The 
recommendation of the Royal Commission 
on the Universities of 1852 that the Syndics 
should engage business-men as partners must 
have been prompted by the experience of 
the Clarendon Press. The success of the 
partnership at Cambridge, described by Mr. 
Roberts in his second lecture, was even 
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greater: it led smoothly to the development — 
of a great publishing-house. Mr. Roberts — 
says too little about Bibles, for they were | 
the stuff of University printing and publish- 
ing between 1800 and 1875. Bibles selling | 
at 6d. in 1850 were a far cry from the 
Suidas of 1705. 
Yet throughout the years spent in pro- © 
ducing “cheap and nasty Bibles” (as one | 
of the Oxford Partners called them) there | 
must have lingered in both Presses a ~ 
nostalgia for the fine typography and book- 
decoration of an earlier day. It found 
expression when they had gone fully into © 
business and mastered the publishing trade. 
It seems to have been the Caxton Memorial 
Exhibition of 1877 that started the revival © 
of Fell types and 17th-century ornament and | 
Robert Bridges who taught the Press at © 
Oxford to use them well and to good ends. 
Cambridge had to wait for Bruce Rogers to — 
give them competent artistic direction: | 
their earlier essays in the private-press 
manner did them no credit. Few institu- | 
tions going back to the 16th century can | 
have been so willing to learn as _ the 
Cambridge University Press in the epoch ~ 
dealt with in the last of these lectures. They © 
found and trusted the best advisers in ~ 
business, technique and aesthetic. Their — 
artistic revival was, perhaps, not conserva- ~ 
tive enough: they bought the contemporary — 
idiom without making it their own or © 
tempering its extravagances. But their | 
technique has been first-class: they led in © 
modern times in introducing stereotyping, in | 
printing books dry (1886), in exploiting © 
composing machines for mathematical | 
works, and achieving, under Mr. Walter 7 
Lewis, a new high standard of impression. 
Mr. Roberts has done a great deal in | 
his History and in these lectures towards a 
systematic account of the subject; but the © 
glimpses in this book of a larger treatment — 
by him of the development of the Press as a © 
whole are tantalising. 


ERRATA 


Page 184, column 2, lines 13, 14: For the ‘ 
American David Magarshack read Mr. © 
David Magarshack. 


Page 215, column 1, last paragraph, Il. 4 
and 9. For Anglaia’s and Angaia’s read © 
Aglaia’s. 
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